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1  Tim.  i.  1,2,  3.  “  Paul  an  Apos¬ 
tle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  God  our  Saviour  and 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our 
hope;  unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in 
the  faith:  grace,  mercy,  and  peace 
from  God  'our  Father,  and  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  As  I  besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when 
I  went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou 
mightest  charge  some,  that  they 
teach  no  other  doctrine.’’ 

Although  there  has  been  made  a 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
ana  of  course  the  recited  words 
are  not  a  complete  sense;  yet  the 
defect  is  not  remedied  by  going 
further:  the  words  “  this  do,”  in  the 
next  verse,  being  an  addition  of  the 
translation;  and,  therefore,  put  in 
italics.  Probably,  the  imperiection  ! 
in  the  original  has  been  owing  to 
some  accident  affecting  the  manu¬ 
scripts. 

T^e  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  as 
also  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  contain 
so  much  on  the  subject  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ministry,  that  they  must  of 
course  occupy  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  commentary.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Epistle,  as 
here  quoted,  there  is  something,  on 
♦  the  interpretation  of  which,  a  pre¬ 
cise  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  person  addressed  may 
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seem  in  a  degree  dependent.  For 
a  question  has  been  raised — whe¬ 
ther  the  reference  of  the  Apostle 
to  his  going  into  Macedonia,  con¬ 
templated  his  journey  thither  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tumult  recorded  in 
the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  or  on 
some  much  later  journey  not  re¬ 
corded.  The  current  opinion  of  di¬ 
vines,  is  in  favour  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  journey.  In  particular,  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Hammond,  Light- 
foot,  and  Cave.  But  bishop  Pear¬ 
son  is  thought  to  have  supported, 
very  ably,  the  supposition  oi  another 
journey,  not  noticed.  If  the  theory  . 
of  the  bishop  be  correct,  it  rids  us 
of  an  objection  brought  by  the  anti- 
I  Episcopalians,  against  the  opinion 
OI  Timothy’s  having  been  bishop 
of  Ephesus.  The  objection  alluded 
to,  is  grounded  on  there  being  no 
mention  of  him,  when  St.  Paul  sum¬ 
moned  the  elders  of  that  church  to 
Miletos;  and  when  he  made  .the 
address  to  tliem,  which  has  been 
committed  on.  For  it  is  said  to  be 
very  extraordinary,  that  in  so  so¬ 
lemn  a  transaction,  no  notice  should 
have  been  taken  of  the  bishop  of* 
Ephesus,  or  of  there  being  such  a 
character  in  the  Ephesian  church;  if, 
as  Episcopalians  conceive,  Timothy 
had  been  then  their  bishop,  ap- 

Eointed  to  them  by  the  Apostle,  on 
is  journey  into  Macedonia  not  long 
before. 

If,  agreeably  to  the  current  opi¬ 
nion,  we  suppose  Timothy  to  have 
been  left  behind  on  the  journey  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  tumult,  it  is  here 
thought  not  to  affect  the  Episcopa¬ 
lian  argument.  Nevertheless,  the 
opinion  of  bishop  Pearson  may  be 
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considered  as  possessing  the  ad- 1 
vantage  already  stated;  and  further, 
that  of  reconciling  what  is  said  in 
scripture  of  the  maintaining  of  the 
ministry,  with  the  address  of  the 
Apostle  at  Miletus;  the  necessity 
peculiar  to  an  unsettled  state  of  the 
church,  yielding  to  subsequent  or¬ 
der  and  propriety. 

There  has  been  alleged  another 
difficulty  in  the  circumstance,  that 
immediately  before  the  narrative  of 
the  tumult,  Timothy  had  been  sent 
by  St.  Paul  into  Macedonia.  But  it 
is  immediately  added — “  he  him¬ 
self  tarried  in  Asia  for  a  season.” 
Therefore,  Timothy  may  have  re¬ 
turned  in  time  to  be  left  at  Ephe¬ 
sus,  agreeably  to  the  text. 

There  is  a  third  opinion.  It  is, 
that  the  Epistle  w&s  written  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  ^he  Apostle’s 
sending  of  Timothy  before  him  to 
Troas,  when  purposing  to  go  through 
Macedonia  into  Syria,  as  recorded 
in  the  Sd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acts;  and 
his  rejoining  of  him  at  the  same 
city,  after  a  circuitous  journey.  But 
to  this,  there  are  various  objections. 
It  supposes  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  written  between  the  Apostle’s 
sending  of  Timothy  before  him  to 
Troas,  and  his  there  rejoining  of 
him:  whereas,  various  instructions 
show  Timothy  to  have  been  found 
by  the  Apostle  in  the  actual  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  office.  Besides  this,  the 
Apostle’s  saying  that,  on  going  into 
Macedonia,  he  had  besought  Timo¬ 
thy  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  seems 
to  imply,  that  the  Apostle  had  gone 
from  that  city  at  the  time  referred 
to.  But,  peniaps,  the  most  mate¬ 
rial  objection  is  the  evident  conse¬ 
quence,  that  both  of  those  apostolic 
men  must  have  been  together  in 
Ephesus,  in  a  very  short  time  after 
the  writing  of  tne  Epistle:  and 
then,  it  will  be  utterly  unaccount¬ 
able,  that  there  should  be  such  an 
address  as  we  find  in  it  to  the 
clergy  of  the  place,  witlioiit  the 


least  allusion  in  it  to  the  person  so 
lately  constituted  their  bishop. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  position  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  affect  the  Episcopal  character  of 
Timodiy.  For  let  it  be  considered, 
first,  as  resting  on  scripture  only; 
and  then,  as  affected  by  what  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  has  handed  down 
to  us. 

So  far  as  scripture  is  concerned, 
the  Episcopal  character  of  Timothy 
is  affirmed  by  us,  on  grounds  which 
have  no  especial  relation  to  his  per¬ 
manent  Episcopacy  in  Ephesus.  The 
instructions  given  to  him  by  the 
Apostle,  relative  to  the  ordination 
of  elders  and  of  deacons,  and  to 
any  complaints  which  might  have 
been  brought  against  the  former,  are 
alleged  to  imply  superiority  over 
the  persons  who  were  to  be  the 
subjects  of  such  a  ministry.  But  if 
Timothy  were  in  possession  of  such 
a  superiority  of  grade,  his  acting 
under  it  at  a  certain  time  in  Ephe¬ 
sus,  does  not  involve  any  such  per¬ 
manent  relation  to  the  place,  as 
would  exact  a  notice  of  him  in  the 
subsequent  interview  at  Miletus. 
It  should  be  here  noted,  that  the 
directions  of  the  Epistles,  standing 
at  the  ends  of  them  in  our  Bibles, 
are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  no 
parts  of  holy  writ. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
that  when  we  take  ecclesiastical 
history  into  the  account,  the  au¬ 
thorities  go  to  the  point,  that  Ti¬ 
mothy  was  constituted  bishop  of 
Ephesus.  But  it  is  not  said,  at 
wliat  period  the  local  designation 
took  place:  and  as  his  Episcopal 
character  was  independent  on  it,  he 
may  have  been  left  at  Ephesus,  for 
the  reason  given  by  the  Apostle. 
All  the  instructions  are  consistent 
with  this  hypothesis. 

But  further,  it  seems  probable 
from  the  very  authorities  which 
antiquity  has  furnished,  that  the 
Episcopal  power  of  Timothy,  at 
whatever  period  it  may  have  be- 
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«ome  attached  to  a  certain  district,  associated  with  themselves  swne 
was  exercised  not  over  Ephesus  other  persons,  to  whom  these  higher 
only,  but  over  the  whole  of  procon-  aathorities  were  committed;  and 
sular  Asia.  Chrysostom  expressly  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  of  the 
affirms  this  to  have  been  the  case:  number:  which,  as  was  said,  we 
and  Eusebius  makes  use  of  the  prove  by  apostolical  instructions; 
words  **  nMp^tKteci  The  for-  implying  a  superiority  of  these  per- 

mer  word  is  often  translated  pro-  sons  over  the  clergy  whom  they 
vince;  and  is  known  to  have  been  were  to  govern, 
applied  to  districts  of  great  extent;  That  Barnabas  was  of  the  same 
however  limited,  in  modern  accep-  number,  seems  an  obvious  infer- 
tation  the  word  parish,  which  has  ence,  from  the  level  on  which  he  is 
its  origin  in  the  other.  Now  if  we  always  placed  with  the  great  Apos- 
suppose  that  Timothy,  at  some  tie  of  the  Gentiles:  and,  indeed, 

Eeriod  of  his  life,  began  to  limit  the  former  is  called  an  Apostle  in 
is  labours  to  the  regions  of  Asia  the  14th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter 
Minor,  even  if  we  could  ascertain  of  the  Acts,  in  a  sense  not  to  be 
the  date  of  this  event,  which  we  confounded  with  what  some  con- 
cannot,  it  would  not  involve  such  tend  for,  as  applicable  to  other 
a  connexion  with  the  church  of  the  places — that  of  a  person’s  being  a 
capital  city,  as  took  place  in  all  the  mere  messenger,  on  a  work  of  cha- 
pnncipal  cities,  when  there  came  rity.  St.  James  also,  bishop  of  Je- 
to  be  what  have  been  since  called  rusalem,  is  called  an  Apostle,  and 
bishops  by  restraint;”  that  is,  by  is  evidently  put  on  a  level  with 
location  of  every  such  bishop  in  them  in  the  Acts.  Indeed,  he  seems 
some  city  or  district,  to  distinmish  to  have  been  pre-eminent  among 
them  from  bishops  at  large.  Under  them  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
the  latter  term,  all  the  Apostles  are  With  a  reference  to  this  con- 
supposed  to  come,  with  the  excep-  struction,  the  present  may  be  con- 
tion  of  St.  James,  if  he  were  the  sidered  as  a  proper  ^ace  to  treat 
son  of  Alpheus.  But  the  more  ge-  of  the  case  of  Epaphroditus,  Phi- 
neral  opinion  fixes  on  James  the  lipp.  ii.  S5;  that  ,  f  the  brethren, 
son  of  Cleopas,  as  the  person.  He  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bishop  of  that  of  Andronicus  and  Junia,  men- 
Jerusalem  from  the  beginning;  and  tioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  7;  and  there  is 
if,  as  some  think,  the  son  of  Joseph  premised,  that  the  term  ^ostle’^ 
by  a  former  wife;  or  if  the  son  of  was  not  confined  to  the  Twelve. 
Ule<mas,  was  not  of  the  Number  of  This  appears  in  the  above  instan- 
the  Twelve.  ces;  and  accordingly,  it  is  applied 

There  should  be  here  remem-  by  (Element  of  Alexandria  to  the 
bered,  what  was  stated  under  a  for-  Floman  Clement,  and  by  Chrysos- 
mer  passage,  that  according  to  our*  tom  to  Timothy.  Other  instances 
theory,  the  Apostles  exercised  an  might  be  given. 

Episcopal  power  over  the  churches  j  TTie  mention  made  of  Epaphro- 
planted  by  them,  and  over  the  or-  :  ditusby  the  Apostle,as  his  “brother 
der  in  the  different  districts,  indis-  and  companion  in  labour,”  and  his 
criminately  called  and  “  fellow-soldier,”  seems  strong  in 

there  not  being  com-  favour  of  his  apostolic  character, 
municated  to  this  order,  all  the  au-  in  the  sense  defined.  What  adds 
thorities  necessary  for  the  perpetu-  to  the  weight  of  evidence,  is  his 
ating  of  the  churcn,  and  in  parficu-  being  expressly  called  by  Theodo- 
lar,  the  authority  to  ordain.  But  ret,  in  the  14th  century,  the  Apos- 
we  further  say,  that  the  Apostles  tie  of  the  Philippians.  It  should  be 
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remembered,  that  this  was  at  a 
time  when  no  one  thought  of  con¬ 
founding  the  grades  of  bishop  and 
presbyter;  so  that  Theodoret  could 
not  have  so  spoken,  with  the  view 
of  sustaining  the  opposite  distinc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  noticing 
this  passage,  has  a  remark,  not  of 
a  piece  with  his  usual  moderation. 
He  considers  it  as  stooping  low,  to 
bring  the  place  in  proof  of  Episco- 

S:  but  he  does  not  notice  the 
tionary  testimony  recorded  by 
Theodoret.  Dr.  Doddridge  pre¬ 
sumes,  that  the  only  object  of  the 
coming  of  Epaphroditus  to  the 
Apostle,  was  to  bring  him  a  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  church  of  Philippi. 
That  Epaphroditus  brought  tne 
contribution  appears:  but  not  so, 
his  being  sent  on  such  an  errand. 

The  merits  of  the  plea,  in  favour 
of  those  alluded  to  in  2  Cor.  viii.  2S, 
under  the  name  of  messengers 
of  the  churches,”  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  To  the  title, 
there  is  added  another — that  of 
*‘the  glory  of  Christ;”  which  we 
should  not  naturally  expect  to  be 
applied  to  any  others,  than  persons 
of  first  distinction  in  the  church, 
at  a  time  when  pre-eminence  of 
grade,  and  that  of  character,  so 
commonly  went  together.  Besides 
this,  there  is  not  any  place  in  which 
the  term  is  applied  to 

one  engaged  in  any  employment, 
other  than  of  at  least  the  highest  of 
uninspired  ministration.  It  is  true, 
that  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
call  themselves  “Apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  But  to  urge  a  distinction 
grounded  on  this  circumstance,  is 
to  take  for  granted  the  very  thing 
in  question — ^that  there  were  not 
yet,  in  the  church,  any  such  per¬ 
sons  as  have  been  since  called 
“  bishops  by  restraint.”  If  there 
were,  iu  any  city,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  a  pastor.pre-eminent  over 
other  pastors,  our  opponents  them¬ 
selves  would  not  deny  the  propriety 
of  his  being  called  the  bishop,  or~ 


if  the  term  were  then  considered 
as  synonomous — the  Apostle  of  that 
church.  But  the  most  considerable 
objection  has  been  drawn  from  the 
supposed^employment  of  such  Apos¬ 
tles,  in  the  office  of  carrying  alms. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  mis  matter 
stands.  The  Apostle-— as  appears 
in  the  4th  verse — had  been  intreat- 
ed  by  the  churches  of  Macedonia, 
to  receive  their  contribution,  and 
to  take  on  himself  “  the  fellowship 
of  administering  to  the  Saints.” 
Here  then  is  no  less  a  person  than 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
employed  in  the  work  in  question. 
It  IS  true,  that  the  journey  of  the 
Apostle  was  not  occasioned  by  his 
being  put  on  such  an  office,  which 
m^y  therefore  be  considered  as  in¬ 
cidental.  But  in  the  second  verse 
below,  we  find  him  announcing  the 
mission  of  Titus  from  Macedonia 
to  Corinth,  for  no  other  than  the 
like  elymosynarv  purpose.  Now, 
although  the  anti -episcopalians  will 
not  yield  to  us  Titus  as  a  bishop, 
in  our  own  sense  of  the  word,  yet, 
if  we  take  him  as  such  in  theirs,  he 
must  have  been  held  as  of  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  importance  in  that 
character;  since  otherwise,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  left  by  the  Apos¬ 
tle  in  Crete,  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
daining  and  governing  such  bishops 
or  presbyters — ^all  them  which  wc 
may — as  he  was  himself.  It  seems, 
that  with  Titus,  there  were  sent  to 
Corinth  two  others;  neither  of  whom 
is  named,  although  one  of  them  is 
described  as — “  the  brother,  whose 
praise  is  in  the  gospel  throughout 
all  the  churches.”  Some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  St.  Luke,  whose 
gospel  is  thought  to  have  gained, 
^  this  time,  its  merited  reputation. 
The  fixing  on  him,  is  no  more  than 
conjecture.  The  person  designed, 
however,  must  have  been  of  consi¬ 
derable  eminence  in  the  church. 
These  things  being  considered,  it 
seems  not  very  improbable,  that 
persons,  superior  to  presbyters,  may 
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have  been,  in  the  present  instance, 
solicitors  for  the  poor  saints  in 
Jerusalem;  especially,  when  the  ex¬ 
igency  is  taken  into  view,  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  famine  threat¬ 
ening  the  extirpation  of  a  church, 
to  be  considered,  according  to  a 
title  since  groundlessly  assumed 
by  another  church,  as  the  mother 
of  all  the  churches  of  Christendom. 

The  remaining  case  is  that  of 
Andronicus  and  Junia,  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  as  his  “kinsmen.”  They 
are  described  as  persons  who  were 
“  of  note  among  the  Apostles.”  This 
will  bear  the  construction,  either 
that  they  were  apostolic  men  of 
eminent  merit,  or  that  they  were 
in  high  esteem  among  men  of  that 
character.  Less  stress  is  here  laid 
on  this,  than  on  the  two  preceding 
passages.  Further,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  in  regard  both  to  this 
and  the  one  immediately  preced¬ 
ing,  that  we  derive  no  light  from 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  anti- 
(juity. 

This  review  yras  suggested  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  subject  may 
be  expected  to  occur  often  to  a 
candiilate  in  his  theological  stu¬ 
dies.  The  instruction  to  be  drawn 
from  it — ^the  case  of  Timothy  be¬ 
ing  presumed,  as  placing  hiin  in  a 
grade  higher  than  the  presbytery — 
IS  the  serious  aspect  which  this,  in 
conjunction  with  other  cases,  gives 
to  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
power  in  the  church,  superior  to 
that  of  the  ministry  in  general.  If 
we  know  of  no  ministerial  power, 
besides  that  which  is  derived  to  us 
in  succession,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  moment  to  ascertain  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  authorised  to  trans¬ 
mit  it.  The  writer  is  aware  of  a 
distinction  taken  on  the  subject — 
and,  indeed,  it  has  always  had 
weight  on  his  mind— that  between 
mere  practice,  and  this  accompa¬ 
nied  by  precept,  constituting  per¬ 
petuity.  But  the  most  that  he  al¬ 
lows  to  this  consideration,  Ls  the 


being  very  cautious  how  we  deny 
a  covenant  state  to  those  who  are 
without  the  Episcopal  succession; 
and  especially,  when  this  has  arisen 
from  circumstances  under  which 
the  only  choice  was  between  that, 
and  the  continuing  in  a  communion 
disfigured  by  the  grossest  corrup¬ 
tions,  both  in  faith  and  in  practice. 
But  to  separate  needlessly  from  a 
church,  possessed  of  the  succession, 
and  much  more,  to  combine  the  re¬ 
jection  of  this  with  the  separation, 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  it,  is  here 
considered  as  contrary  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Christian  charity.  If  the 
claims  of  duty  admit  of  an  increase 
of  obligation  from  those  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  even  the  latter  are  much  in 
favour  of  there  being  an  alliance 
between  Episcopacy  and  Christian 
unity.  Wherever  that  bond  of  union 
has  been  dissolved,  the  dissolution 
seems  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  endless  divisions;  for  any  cause, 
or  for  none.  For  when  divine  in¬ 
stitution  has  once  yielded  to  self¬ 
creation,  there  is  required  nothing 
more  than  the  excitement  of  pas¬ 
sion,  to  give  birth  to  a  new  sect; 
every  man’s  own  ideas  having  as 
much  claim  as  those  of  any  other, 
to  be  the  standard  of  the  commu¬ 
nion  to  which  he  shall  belong. 

1  Tim.  ii.  1,2.  “I  exhort  there¬ 
fore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving 
of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men:  for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  au¬ 
thority;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty.  For  this  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour:  who  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

There  has  been  recited  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  point  here  par- 
ticularlv  in  view — the  praying  for 
civil  rulers:  but  not  more  than  com¬ 
pletes  the  sentence.  The  train  of 
the  sentiment  is  this:  In  the  1st 
verse,  there  are  enjoined  devotional 
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exercises,  in  reference  to  all  men. 
Ill  the  2d  verse,  there  are  specified 
civil  rulers  in  particular.  The  3d 
verse,  which  affirms  the  acceptable - 
iiess  of  the  performance  of  the  duty 
with  God,  and  the  4th  verse,  which 
affirms  his  benevolence  to  all  men, 
must  be  reasons  given  for  what  is 
enjoined  in  the  general  precept  with 
which  the  text  opens,  and  not  for 
the  more  limited  duty  specified  af¬ 
terwards:  because  it  appears  from 
other  places,  that  we  are  to  pray 
for  civil  rulers,  independently  on 
any  profession  of  the  truth,  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  That  the  more 
general  duty  is  contemplated  prin¬ 
cipally  throughout  the  passage,  ap¬ 
pears  further  from  the  5th  and  6th 
verses,  where  it  is  added — “  for 
there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus;  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in 
due  time.” 

If  the  connexion  be  kept  in  view, 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  sometimes  given,  of  what 
this  passage  sets  forth  concerning 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  all  mankind.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  alluded  to  is,  that  the  sense 
respects  all  descriptions  of  men — 
for  those  in  authority  as  well  as 
others.  Although  the  distinction  is 
considered  to  be  as  insufficient  to 
the  doing  away  of  the  force  of  the 
words,  as  extending  to  the  whole 
of  the  human  race;  yet  it  seems, 
that  there  is  further  evidence  of 
this  more  endearing  sentiment,  in 
the  general  complexion  of  the  pas¬ 
sage:  especially  the  concluding 
clause,  which  is  in  exact  agree¬ 
ment  with  our  21st  article. 

“  I  exhort  therefore,  that  first  of 
all,”  &c.  The  Greek  adverb 
translated  “therefore,”  is  not  al¬ 
ways  illative;  and  particularly,  is 
not  so  in  this  place,  being  merely 
an  intimation,  that  the  writer  is 
passing  to  the  principal  purposes 
of  his  epistle.  The  remark  is  made, 


to  show  that  the  passage  derives  no 
light  from  the  foregoing  chapter. 
Further,  there  seems  a  slight  mac- 
curacy  in  the  translation:  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  first  of  all,”  giving  the 
appearance,  that  the  opening  of  the 
exercises  of  public  devotion  should 
be  with  prayers  for  civil  rulers; 
whereas  it  is  not  probable,  that  this 
should  have  been  the  meanfcg  of 
the  Apostle.  The  Greek 
0V9  Tporof  TravTdfv  only  exacts  the 
sense,  that  the  first  precept  which 
he  was  proceeding  to  lay  down, 
was  concerning  the  duty  here  no¬ 
ticed. 

The  word  rendered  supplications 
is  properly  “  deprecations.” 
The  next  two  words  differ  no  oth¬ 
erwise,  than  that  “intercessions” 
(evTv^sti)  is  of  somewhat  a  stronger 
sense  than  “  prayers”  [^pc<revx»i*) 
iVV^hen,  after  its  being  said  “  for 
kings,”  it  is  added— “  and  for  all 
that  are  in  authority,”  it  applies  to 
those  who  act  under  their  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  the  terms  also  compre¬ 
hend  supreme  rulers,  by  whatever 
names  they  may  be  known:  other¬ 
wise,  the  Apostle  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  interfering,  to  establish  in  the 
world  one  form  of  government,  in 
nature  and  in  name.  But,  nothing 
was  further  from  his  design. 

There  should  be  carefully  noticed 
the  declared  object  of  the  precept. 
It  is,  “  that  we  may  lead  quiet  and 

Ceaceable  lives,  in  all  godliness  and 
onesty:”  ends,  which  are  unques¬ 
tionably  promoted  by  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  hinderea  by  whatever 
interrupts  the  orderly  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  powders. 

These  remarks  are  designed  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
notions,  which  pervert  prayers  for 
civil  rulers  into  a  test  of  adherence 
to  one  or  another  of  the  political 
parties,  into  which  the  people  of  a 
state  may  be  divided.  They  who 
are  in  the  peaceable  possession  w 
the  power,  by  whatever  means  it 
mav  have  been  obtained,  or  with 
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whatever  better  claims  it  may  in-  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
terfere,  are  the  persons  to  be  pray-  lancf,  with  the  exception  of  not 
ed  for;  although  the  prayers  should  naming  the  reigning  king;  evident- 
he  so  expressed,  as  never  to  be  de-  ly  recognizing  another  claimant  of 
ftsive  of  the  sense  of  the  suppli-  tke  crown.  It  is  probable,  that  there 
cants  on  any  abstract  question,  or  on  were  some  of  our  cler^  in  this 
any  interference  of  personal  rights,  country,  who  entertained  conscien- 
Under  all  possible  circumstances,  tious  scruples,  on  what  they  thought 
government  must  be  better  than  scriptural  grounds,  against  praying 
anarchy:  and  this  seems  the  only  for  the  constituted  authorities  dur- 
pi ;  ciple  acknowledged,  by  the  en-  ing  the  revolutionary  war,  and  until 
joining  of  the  present  duty,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
confoimity  to  it.  There  have  been  pendence  of  the  United  States, 
instances,  in  which  the  contrary  Notwithstanding  those  scruples,  if 
supposition  has  been  acted  on,  very  the  principles  here  maintained  be 
injuriously  to  the  civil  interests  of  correct,  they  might  have  continued 
some  countries,  and  also  to  the  per-  to  officiate,  without  using  any  such 
sonal  interests  of  many  of  the  most  prayers  as 'would  have  involved 
respectable  of  their  inhabitants,  them  in  difficulties.  But  they  rest- 
whose  mistaken  consciences  have  ed  their  discontinuance  on  another 
been  embarassed  by  a  source  of  point — that  of  the  promises  made 
difficulty  so  foreign  to  the  gospel,  at  ordination.  It  is  not  here  per- 
Such  errors  can  hardly  be  con-  ceived,  that  this  affected  the  sub- 
templated  in  all  their  relations  and  ject,  the  promise  being  positive  that 
their  conse(juences,  without  their  the  person  making  it  will  use  the 
being  perceived  to  be  inconsistent  prayers.  Accordingly,  if  there  exist 
with  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  an  external  necessity,  which  may 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  justify  the  omission  of  the  prayers 
world.  for  civil  rulers,  there  is  a  nearer 

The  instruction  to  be  founded  on  approach  to  the  performance  of  the 
the  passage  is,  that  a  clergyman,  promise,  in  the  use  of  the  service 
under  any  circumstances  which  may  with  that  exception,  than  in  the 
occur,  should  look  to  the  end  of  the  omitting  of  it  altogether.  But  fur- 
precept,  and  not  make  it  subser-  ther,  with  all  possible  allowance  for 
vienttoany  political  purpose,  which  sincerity  in  the  cases  alluded  to, 
may  combine  with  his  private  opi-  justice  to  the  passage  requires  us  to 
nions  and  his  wishes.  This  is  in-  consider  such  scruples  as  opposed 
tended,  not  only  against  any  pros-  to  the  very  spirit  of  it;  and  to  hold 
titution  of  the  sort,  which  would  out,  as  a  ministerial  duty,  on  the 
be  the  effect  of  a  depraved  state  of  occurrence  of  any  circumstances 
heart,  and  the  mark  of  a  total  dis-  of  difficulty  hereatter,  the  praying 
regard  of  religion,  except  as  in-  for  the  persons  of  those  in  the  ac- 
strumental  to  worldly  views;  and  tual  exercise  of  the  power,  whoever 
would  therefore  render  the  whole  they  may  be:  although  this  should 
character  unsuitable  to  the  minis-  doubtless  be  done  with  such  pru- 
tiy;  but  also  against  such  preju-  dence,  as  to  avoid  the  making  of 
dices  as  have  hung  heavily  on  the  the  prayer  a  prop  for  an  unngh- 
minds  of  ^od  men.  To  make  the  teous  usurpation.  With  this  view, 
meaning  clear,  there  shall  be  men-  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  during 
tioned  the  case  of  our  Episcopal  the  existence  of  circumstances  of 
wethren  in  Scotland;  who,  from  the  great  delicacy  and  difficulty,  it  may 
ume  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  un-  become  lawuil  in  a  clergyman  to 
til  about  30  years  ago,  made  use  of  vary  the  expressipns  of  our  pray- 
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ers,  and  even  to  omit  them  during  bled  for  Christian  worship.  But  why 
a  crisis  in  which  an  individual  can-  should  this  have  been  forbidden  to 
not  be  supposed  to  know  in  what  the  women  in  particular?  And  is  it 
quarter  he  is  to  look  for  the  power  not  equally  incumbent  on  the  other 
of  protection,  which  enters  into  the  sex?  Besides,  the  matter  to  which 
grounds  of  a  claim  to  his  obedience,  the  precept  is  especially  directed. 
In  support  of  the  construction  is  the  submission  attached  to  the 
which  has  been  given  to  the  pro-  condition  of  that  of  females.  And 
mise  exacted  at  ordination,  there  then  it  is  added — “  If  they  will 
shall  be  taken  occasion  to  mention  learn  any  thing,  let  them  ask  at 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  of  the  home.”  To  have  asked  for  infor- 
Church  of  England,  during  the  mation,  was  surely  a  more  moderate 
suppression  of  that  church  under  assumption  than  the  undertaking  to 
the  parliament  and  under  Crom-  give  it:  and  yet,  even  the  former  is 
well.  During  that  time,  the  use  of  considered  as  inconsistent  with  the 
the  liturgy  was  itself  penal.  But  modest  retirement  of  the  sex.  Fm* 
where  this  was  winked  at,  as  was  it  must  have  been  in  reference  to 
the  case  in  some  instances,  no  this  ornament  of  the  female  cha- 
clergyman  scrupled  the  availing  racter  especially,  that  there  is  add- 
himself  of  the  indulgence,  with  the  ed — “  It  is  a  shame  for  women  to 
exception  of  omitting  the  prayer  speak  in  the  church.” 
for  the  exiled  king,  and  whatever  On  the  contrary  side,  we  are  told 
else  was  a  recognition  of  his  rights,  of  another  place  in  this  very  Epis- 
1  Tim.  ii.  12.  “  But  I  suffer  not  tie.  It  is  the  5th  verse  of  the  11th 
a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  au-  chapter — “but  every  woman  that 
thority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  prayeth  or  prophesyeth  with  her 
silence.”  head  uncovered,  dishonoureth  her 

Tiiis  is  judged  to  be  the  proper  head.”  Some  construe  this  as  mean- 
place,  in  which  to  say  something  on  ing  no  more,  than  the  joining  in 
the  subject  of  female  claim  to  the  the  public  prayers  and  hymns:  and 
ministerial  character.  The  prohi-  there  seems  some  countenance  of 
bition  of  the  Apostle  is  positive,  the  construction  in  the  circum- 
The  act  of  teaching  implies  supe-  stance,  that  the  Apostle  is  there 
riority  of  character,  in  a  certain  speaking  of  certain  maxims  of  de¬ 
respect:  but  such  assumption  of  the  corurn,  which  apply  to  the  sexes, 
superiority  of  woman  over  man,  the  considered  either  as  speakers  or  as 
Apostle  interdicts,  as  contrary  to  hearers.  But  it  is  the  more  cur- 
the.  original  law  of  the  creation,  rent  opinion,  that  under  the  direc- 
Accordingly,  he  had  said  in  the  tions  of  the  Apostle  as  applicable 
verse  immediately  before — “  let  the  to  preaching  generally,  there  was 
woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  the  exception  of  the  case  of  divine 
subjection.”^  impulse,  or  immediate  revelation; 

There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  and  that  the  precept  of  this  Epistle 
54th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  the  first  quoted,  applied  to  the  for- 
the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians —  iher  subject;  while  the  latter  pre- 
“  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  cept  was  intended  of  inspiration 
the  church:  for  it  is  not  permitted  only. 

unto  them  to  speak;  but  they  are  We  are  further  told  of  the  four 
commanded  to  be  under  obedience;  daughters  of  Philip,  the  deacon  and 
as  also  saith  the  law.”  The  usual  evangelist;  who  are  called  “  virgins 
evasion  of  tliis,  is  by  alleging  that  which  did  prophecy.”  To  this  pas- 
the  thing  prohibited  is  unseasonable  sage,  there  must  apply  the  above 
discourse,  during  the  being  assem-  distinction  between  ordinary  teach- 
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ing  and  that  which  was  made  un- 
der  an  extraordinary  illumination. 

Had  it  been,  that  in  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age,  women  were  ordinarily 
ministers  in  the  church,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising,  that  no  instance  of  any  one 
particular  woman,  as  preaching 
publicly,  should  be  on  record.  The 
only  place  in  which  it  can  be  said, 
that  preachers  of  this  description 
are  characterized,  is  the  above,  in 
relation  to  Philip’s  daughters.  But 
this  neither  gives  any  information 
of  circumstances,  nor  specifies  any 
particular  occasion  of  their  minis¬ 
try;  which,  after  all,  . may  have  been 
the  giving  of  private  instruction  in 
religious  matters;  the  word  pro-^ 
phecy  sometimes  meaning  no  more, 
as  is  shown  by  bishop  ftarce,  in 
his  annotations  already  referred  to. 

Established  customs,  especially 
such  as  involve  rights,  are  not 
changed  without  at  least  some  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  part  of  the  injured, 
and  some  evidence  of  the  violence 
or  of  the  fraud  of  those  by  whom 
the  injury  was  done.  Now  among 
the  records  of  the  ages  following 
the  age  of  the  Apostles,  there  is  not 
a  single  instance  of  the  preaching 
of  women,  or  a  single  intimation, 
that  any  entertained  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  wrong  done  by  the  exclu 
sion  of  them  from  the  ministerial 
office;  or  of  innovation  thereby 
made  on  ecclesiastical  order.  On 
the  ground  of  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  it  seems  absolutely 
impossible,  that  there  should  have 
been  such  a  void  of  historic  fact, 
had  the  right  once  existed  on  di¬ 
vine  authority,  and  been  so  soon 
afterwards  abrogated  by  the  human. 

The  subject  does  not  admit  of 
improvement  to  the  present  pur¬ 
pose,  any  further  than  by  giving 
occasion,  to  remind  the  candidate, 
that  it  suggests  to  him  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  being  grounded  in  the 
principles,  on  which  the  ministe¬ 
rial  character  rests.  For  it  appears, 
that  when  those  principles  aie  de- 
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parted  from,  there  is  hardly  an  idea 
too  extravagant  to  find  an  entrance 
into  the  human  understanding;  This 
is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
intellectual  talents  of  the  other  sex; 
in  respect  for  which,  the  writer  has 
been  always  one  of  those,  who  have 
thought  ot  them  the  most  honoura¬ 
bly.  It  is  not  said  in  disparagement 
of  them  in  any  way;  but  on  the 
contrary,  from  a  veneration  of  that 
more  retired  property  of  character, 
which  is  one  of  their  greatest  or¬ 
naments. 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

,  On  the  want  of  Unction* *  and  Emo-- 
tion  in  the  generality  of  Preach- 
ersA 

Many  of  our  preachers  are  either 
altogether  without  unction  and  emo¬ 
tion,  or,  if  not  entirely  destitute  of 
both,  they  exhibit  few  proofs  of 
either,  except  in  the  manner  of  de¬ 
livering  their  discourses,  which  are 
generally  so  flat  and  uninteresting, 
that  they  show  very  evidently,  that 
the  mind  had  more  share  than  the 
heart  in  their  composition.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  to  enliven  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  purest  reason,  and 
never  to  s^arate  heat  from  light. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  instruct  a  dis¬ 
orderly  hearer;  we  must  move  him 
also,  or  we  say  little  to  the  purpose. 
He  is  already  convinced  of  nis  duty, 
yet  finds  in  himself  no  disposition 
to  practice  it.  Those  preachers, 
therefore,  who  aim  only  at  satisfy¬ 
ing  our  reason,  seldom  effect  any 
signal  conversions. 

Man,  in  his  state  of  innocence, 
no  sooner  understood'  what  was 

*  We  have  no  word  in  our  lang^uage 
exactly  answerable  to  the  original  word 
unction.  It  means  here  a  tender  and 
devout  sense  of  piety, 

f  The  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind 
that  these  observations  are  translations 
from  a  French  work,  On  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Christian  Eloquence; 
written  in  the  beginning  of  die  last 
I  century. 
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good,  than  he  pursued  it;  but  his 
conduct  is  very  difterent  since  the 
corruption  of  his  nature.  He  now 
too  frequently  views  virtue  with 
the  eye  of  indifference,  and  vice 
with  delight;  for  the  latter,  he  feels 
a  decided  fondness,  though  con¬ 
scious  of  the  folly  of  such  a  pro¬ 
pensity.  What  then  is  to  be  done, 
when  we  would  divert  him  from  the 
evil,  which  he  loves,  and  incline 
him  to  the  good,  which  he  abhors? 
Is  it  sufficient  merely  to  show  him 
the  deformity  of  any  vice,  and  re¬ 
quest  him  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
relations  and  consequences?  No, 
his  heart,  moreover,  must  be  touch¬ 
ed,  and  such  sentiments  excited,  as 
may  induce  him  to  detest  it.  This 
can  never  be  done  by  a  bare  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  vice  in  question, 
without  possessing  the  art  of  influ¬ 
encing  and  stren^hening  the  will. 

Preachers  should  always  remem¬ 
ber,  that  their  discourses  are  not 
addressed  to  the  innocent  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  paradise,  but  to  a  race  of 
fallen  and  criminal  beings,  subject 
to  all  the  allurements  of  concupi¬ 
scence — to  a  propensity  to  every 
thing  calculated  to  destroy,  and 
feeling  an  aversion  to  whatever  can 
preserve  them.  Now,  to  counteract 
these  propensities,  the  influence  of 
one  principle  must  be  repelled  by 
that  of  another,  and  the  suggestions 
of  vice  must  be  overpowered  by 
others  which  act  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  This  can  never  be  done 
by  merely  informing  the  mind,  with¬ 
out  moving  the  affections. 

The  preacher  should  aim  at  imi¬ 
tating  the  influences  of  God- s  spirit 
upon  the  heart  of  man,  which  he 
first  enlightens,  then  enlivens  with 
his  grace,  and  finally  subdues  it. 
But  if  the  sermon  convey  light  only, 
how  can  the  preacher  promise  him¬ 
self  success.  He  may  exhibit  in 
glowing  colours  every  branch  of 
Christian  duty,  but  he  suggests  no 
powerful  motives  to  perform  it.  He 
shows  you  the  place  where  the 


heavenly  banquet  is  prepared;  he  - 
points  out  the  way  to  the  mansions 
of  happiness,  but  does  not  compel 
you  to  enter  in.  He  omits  nothing, 
except  that  only  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  the  heart.  This  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain  motionless,  while 
the  mind  assents  to  every  thing 
that  is  said;  the  one  is  dead,  while 
the  other  is,  perhaps,  lost  in  admi¬ 
ration:  and  this,  because  nothing  is 
addressed  to  the  man  or  the  heart, 
but  exclusively  to  his  reason.  The 
only  solicitude  seems  to  be,  to  im¬ 
part  comprehensive  perspicuity  to 
the  subject;  to  exhibit  it  in  every 
shape  that  can  render  it  intelligi¬ 
ble.  This,  indeed,  is  very  commen¬ 
dable  and  necessary — ^but  when  this 
is  done,  the  heart  is  forgotten,  and 
we  are  surprised  to  find  it  without 
emotion  or  impression! 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that 
“  the  will  being  free,  may  direct 
itself  to  what  objects,  and  in  what 
manner  it  pleases.  If  after  receiv¬ 
ing  due  iniormation,  it  continue  in¬ 
active,  the  fault  is  entirely  its  own, 
and  no  other  means  are  left  for 
exciting  it:  the  heart  is  determined 
to  the  choice  of  good,  not  by  any 
impulse,  but  in  the  way  of  instruc¬ 
tion  only.  The  preacher  can  do  no 
more  than  represent  his  subject  in 
the  clearest  light,  reason  accurately 
upon  it,  and  confute  the  opposite 
errors,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  work  mechanically  upon  his 
hearers,  which  has  been  already 
condemned.” 

But  without  any  of  these  sensible 
applications  accompanying  a  ser¬ 
mon,  it  may  touch  the  passions, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dislike 
entertained  by  some,  of  everything 
like  pathos  in  these  discourses,  is 
yet  a  very  desirable  effect.  For,  by 
what  new  and  unknown  rule  of 
eloquence  is  emotion  made  an  im¬ 
perfection  in  a  Christian  orator?  Are 
not  the  inmost  sentiments  of  his 
soul,  as  well  as  his  train  of  reason¬ 
ing,  expressed  in  his  discourse?  and 
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arc  not  both  to  be  impressed  on  the  ment,as  often  as  a  vivid  idea  of  them 
minds  and  hearts  ot  his  hearers?  arises  in  our  minds.  When  deli- 
That  preacher  knows  but  half  his*  vered  with  cold  indifference,  the 
power,  who  confines  himself  to  mere  truths  of  Christianity  lose  much  of 
instruction;  for,  besides  this,  he  may  their  efficacy,  and  the  preacher 
implant  in  tlie  heart  what  pious  evinces  that  he  feels  them  very 
sentiments  he  pleases;  nay,  it  is  his  feebly,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  order 
duty  to  do  so.  The  understanding  of  nature,  agreeably  to  which,  ob¬ 
is  not  the  ser^t  of  holiness;  nor  will  jects  grand  and  sublime,  when  act- 
all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  how  ing  at  all,  should  act  forcibly.  He 
perfect  soever  they  may  be,  ever  disappoints  the  reasonable  and  pious 
make  us  the  objects  of  God’s  friend-  expectation  of  his  hearer.  Your 
ship.  Holiness  resides  in  the  heart,  discourse,  he  will  say,  began  to 
ana  the  only  free  motion  of  the  will  raise  certain  emotions  in  my  heart; 
towards  godliness  is,  that  which  ac-  the  flames  of  devotion  were  upon 
companies  divine  grace  in  sanctify-  the  point  of  being  kindled,  and  had 
ing  us  here,  and  saving  us  here-  you,  in  some  particular  passages, 
after.  displayed  a  little  more  warmth  and 

Although  a  discourse  should  shine  affection,  I  should  have  experienced 
with  all  the  lustre  that  belongs  to  a  change  of  heart;  I  should  have  ex¬ 
truth,  yet  would  it  only  resemble  a  hibited  prompt  evidences  of  repent- 
fine  glass,  which,  while  beautiful  to  ance;  I  should,  for  instance,  have 
the  eye,  is  cold  to  the  touch.  The  run  cheerfully  to  embrace  my  ene- 
light  of  a  sermon  should  be  attended  my;  I  was  earnestly  desiring  to 
with  heat,  activity,  and  force.  It  welcome  such  feelings,  when,  in 
should  be  like  one  of  those  concave  the  midst  of  my  hopes,  you  passed 
mirrors,  which,  while  it  shows  us  on  to  another  point  of  your  sermon, 
our  features,  kindles  and  purifies  or  concluded  it  by  leaving  me  little 
the  objects  placed  in  its  Focus. — On  satisfied  with  your  eloquence;  and 
the  other  hand,  however,  nothing  what  is  still  worse,  as  indisposed 
is  more  disgusting  than  vehement  to  the  performance  of  my  duty  as 
emotion,  when  not  called  for  at  the  if  I  had  never  heard  you.  I  was, 
moment.  He  who  ^exclaims  and  be-  indeed,  convinced  by  your  argu- 
wails  himself,  who  thunders  amidst  ments,  but  receiving  no  further  aid 
gusts  of  passion  and  violent  agita-  from  an  application  to  my  heart,  I 
tions,  when  the  subject  requires  finallyacquiesced  in  this  barren  con- 
only  a  calm  delivery  without  orna-  viction.  Such  was  not  the  preaching 
ment  of  figure,  can  excite  no  feel-  of  St.  Paul;  he  never  dismissed  his 
ings  but  those  of  pity  or  contempt,  disciples  until  «  he  had  travailed  in 
He  exhibits  symptoms  of  phrensy  birth  with  them,”  and  until  Christ 
utterly  insupportable  to  his  nearers,  was  formed  in  them.”  Gal.  iv.  19. 
who  remain  unmoved  themselves.  What  St.  Bernard  said  of  a  good 
and  see  no  reason  why  he  should  life,  we  may  say  of  discourses  From 
be  otherwise.  Some  subjects  are  the  pulpit;  to  shine,  to  glitter,  to 
calculated  for  instruction  only,  and  sparkle,  without  further  effects,  is 
should,  therefore,  be  treated  with  nothing  to  the  purpose;  to  inflame 
great  moderation  and  composure,  with  the  heat  of  mistaken  zeal,  or 
There  are  others,  and  those  not  a  blind  by  false  devotion,  is  worse 
few,  which  cannot  be  discussed  than  unprofitable;  join  light  to  heat, 
without  emotion;  being  in  them-  at  once  to  convince  the  understand- 
selves  important,  terrible,  and  af-  ing  and  rouse  the  affections,  and 
fecting:  such,  in  a  word,  as  should  your  business  is  effectually  acconr- 
produce  in  us  some  unusual  excite-  plished. 
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Matters  which  relate  to  the  po¬ 
licy  of  government,  to  peace  and 
war,  or  forensic  litigation,  should 
never  be  subjects  of  discussion  in 
Christian  pulpits;  much  more  im¬ 
portant  concerns  are  to  be  canvass¬ 
ed  there.  The  supreme  God  and 
his  infinite  perfections;  the  eternity 
of  penal  fires,  and  of  immortal  glory 
constitute  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  Christian  orator,  whose  chief 
business  it  is  to  furnish  his  hearers 
with  means  of  avoiding  the  one  and 
of  attaining  to  the  other.  What  sen¬ 
timents  must  objects  thus  awful 
and  sublime  excite  both  in  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  discourse  coldly  on  such 
subjects,  to  be  satisfied  by  the  bare 
enunciation  of  such  truths,  without 
violating  at  the  same  time  all  the 
rules  of  good  speaking,  all  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  common  sense,  all  the  feel¬ 
ings  inspired  by  piety  and  zeal? 
In  the  Athenian,  or  Roman  senate, 
the  subject  of  debate  was  of  no 
more  importance,  than  whether  war 
was  to  be  declared  against  Philip, 
or  whether  Milo  was  innocent  or 
guilty;  yet  they  who  were  present, 
were  sensibly  aflFected,  trembled, 
and  wept.  Had  the  concerning 
truths  of  our  holy  religion  been 
handled  by  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
how  would  the  hearts  of  their  hear¬ 
ers  have  hung  upon  their  lips?  What 
streams  of  tears  would  have  been 
wrung  from  their  eyes? 

In  Christianity,  every  thing  is 
really  grand  and  important;  but  the 
parts  of  the  system  which  appear 
the  least  so,  may  be  treated  in  a 
noble,  lively,  anci  affecting  manner. 
A  glass  of  cold  water  appears  tri- 
visd  enough;  yet,”  says  St.  Austin, 
“  when  we  have  been  speaking  to 
the  people  on  this  subject,  has  not 
such  a  flame  been  kindled  out  of  it, 
as  has  fired  the  coldest  hearts,  and 
animated  them  to  works  of  mercy 
by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  recom¬ 
pense.”  ^onne  quando  accidit,  ut 
de  hac  re  loqueremur  ad  populum, 


tanquam  de  aqua  ilia  frigida  quee- 
dam  flamrna  surrexit,  quee  etiam 
frigida  hominum  pectora,  ad  mise- 
ricordise  opera  spe  celestis  merce- 
dis  accenderet.”  Aug.  1.  4.  de  doc. 
Chris.  Not  that  a  pathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  every  subject  is  required, 
as  this  would  betray  great  want  of 
skill  in  the  art  of  persuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  man.  The  mind  soon 
sickens,  when  tedious  addresses 
are  made  to  it  with  unceasing  ve¬ 
hemence;  and  the  heart,  instead  of 
being  melted  by  them,  becomes  of¬ 
ten  more  obstinately  hardened,  and 
rather  chilled  than  warmed  into 
pious  emotions.  Many  things  in  a 
discourse  should  be  spoken  in  a 
moderate,  humble,  and  easy  style, 
yet  still  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  affections;  for  of  this  the  preach¬ 
er  should  never  lose  sight.  Assaults 
are  not  made  immediately  on  a  ci¬ 
tadel,  the  conquest  of  which  is  as 
difficult  as  that  of  the  human  heart, 
at  all  times  averse  ta  a  surrender 
of  its  natural  inclinations.  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  it  must  be  gradual; 
nay,  sometimes  imperceptible,  until 
at  a  certain  point  the  light  of  truth 
breaks  out  with  resistless  foixe, 
and  the  passions  receive  an  im¬ 
pulse  which  the  preacher  wished 
to  impart. 

But,  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
regard  is  to  be  had  for  weaK  Chris¬ 
tians;  that  we  disturb  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  if  we  affect  them 
too  mhch.  The  hardened  sinner 
will  never  be  present  at  your  ser¬ 
mons  if  he  dread  to  be  pressed  too 
closely  on  the  subject  of  conver¬ 
sion,  to  be  interrupted  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  enjoyments.  This  may 
be  the  case,  and  while  you  assault 
his  reason  only,  he  will  perhaps 
avoid  you.  He  will  consider  rather 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which 
truth  is  exhibited,  than  truth  itselfi 
the*  bold  censor  of  his  irregularities 
displeases  him,  while  his  fancy  is 
amused  with  the  garb  in  whicn  it 
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appears.  This  artifice  suggested  by  ii  gesticulations.  At  the  same  time. 


self-love,  leaves  him  in  the  enjoj' 
ment  of  his  habitual  tranquillity. 
He  will  hear  you  with  pleasure 
until  you  appeal  to  his  heart,  and 
then  disgust  immediately  ensues: 
nay,  the  light  of  truth  itself,  ho.w- 
ever  obnoxious  to  a  wicked  man, 
may  be  sometimes  tolerable;  but  of 
itself,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  deter- 1 
mine  him,  or  compel  him  to  change 
the  present  indifference  of  his  mind 
to  good  and^  evil.  Every  attempt, 
therefore,  to  make  an  impression 
on  his  heart,  meets  with  resistance, 
because  it  overpowers  his  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accede  to  what  the  preach¬ 
er  proposes. 

If,  indeed,  you  address  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  the  world  with  becoming 
vehemence  and  unction,  if  you  en¬ 
deavour  all  you  can  to  penetrate 
their  hearts,  to  inspire  them  with 
pious  sentiments,  with  a  holy  joy, 
or  salutary  apprehensions,  they  will 
probably  treat  you  as  an  indiscreet 
zealot,  and  as  such,  forsake  you 
altogether.  But  in  doing  this,  they 
pay  you  a  high  Compliment;  their 
absence  being  a  plain  confession, 
that  vice  cannot  stand  before  you; 
and  thus  they  express  the  unwilling 
commendation,  that  they  dare  not 
hear  the  preacher,  lest  they  should 
be  converted.  The  reputation  of 
the  minister,  who  is  over  cautious 
of  disturbing  the  consciences  of  bis 
hearers,  is  less  promoted  by  his  fa¬ 
vourite  followers,  than  is  his,  who 
is  deserted  by  such  persons  on  a 
pretext  so  much  to  his  honour. 

Be  careful  not  to  be  too  lavish  of 
your  exclamations,  or  tears;  there 
IS  always  something'  weak,  disa¬ 
greeable,  and  mean  in  excessive  la¬ 
mentation;  something  very  unbe¬ 
coming  the  character  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  of  Christ.  Leave  these  things 
to  preachers  who  possess  morezeab 
than  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
are  glad  to  supply  the  want  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  of  true  eloquence  by  a 
doleful  countenance,  and  vehement 


gesticulations.  At  tne  same  time, 
nowever,  never  be  ashamed  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  pulpit  as  a  pious  man, 
for  this  would  be  still  more  unbe¬ 
coming  than  outrageous  lamenta^ 
tions. 

If  vicious  characters  shun  an  af¬ 
fecting  preacher,  the  truly  pious  will 
follow  him  in  crowds,  and  thus 
speak  solid  comfort  to  his  heart. 
Nay,  genuine  eloquence  will  sooner 
or  later  win  upon  the  minds  even 
of  dissipated  men,  and  compel  them 
to  confess,  while  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  charms,  that  the  preach¬ 
er  has  performed  his  duty,  however 
they  have  been  deficient  in  their 
own.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
that  cold  and  lifeless  manner,  which 
some  have  introduced  into  the  min¬ 
istration  of  God’s  word.  It  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  apostles,  prophets, 
and  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church. 
What  great  earnestness  do  we  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  discourses  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel.  How  glowing  and  impres¬ 
sive  are  the  homilies  of  St.  Chry¬ 
sostom?  St.  Paul  directs  that  we 
condescend  to  beseech  and  conjure 
sinners:  observe  his  own  practice, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  never 
amused  himself  or  others  with  a 
vain  display  of  rhetoric:  we  perceive 
in  whatever  he  says,  that  a  divine 
spirit  dwelt  within  him,  which  com¬ 
municated  such  power  and  efficacy 
to  his  discourses,  as  caused  them 
to  penetrate  into  all  hearts,  and 
triumph  over  their  corruptions.  “I,” 
says  he  (Eph.  iv.  1,  &c.)  *‘the  pri¬ 
soner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that 
ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  ye  are  called;  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long 
suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.’’ 
And,  in  another  place,  (Rom.  ii. 
1,  &c.)  “  But  thou  art  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that 
judgest;  for  wherein  thou  judgest 
another,  thou  condemnest  thyself; 
for  thou,  that  judgest,  doest  the 
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same  things.  And,  thinkest  thou, 
O  man,  that  judgest  them  that  do 
guch  things,  and  doest  the  same, 
that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment 
of  God?  or  despisest  thou  the  riches 
of  his  goodness  and  forbearance, 
and  long  suffering,  not  knowing 
that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance?  but  after  thy 
hardness  and  impenitent  heart  trea- 
surest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.’' 

Woe  unto  them,”  says  the  pro¬ 
phet  Isaiah  (x.  1,  &c.)  “  that  decree 
unrighteous  decrees,  and  that  write 
grievousness,  which  they  have  pre¬ 
scribed;  to  turn  aside  the  needy 
from  judgment,  and  to  take  away 
the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  peo¬ 
ple,  that  widows  maybe  their  prey, 
and  that  they  may  rob  the  fa¬ 
therless.  And  what  will  ye  do  in 
the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the 
desolation,  which  shall  come  from 
afar?  To  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help? 
And  where  will  ye  leave  your  glo- 
ryP’j  c<  'Yo  whom  will  ye  have  re¬ 
course?  To  whom  will  ye  leave  your 
wealth,  which  is  now  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  your  pride?  To  whom?  To 
ungrateful,  covetous,  or  profuse 
heirs?  A  sad  consolation,  indeed, 
but  sad  as  it  is,  even  this  you  will 
not  have,  for  the  Assyrians  will 
come  and  ravage  your  lands,  and 
despoil  you  of  your  riches.” 

St.  Chrysostom,  representing  to 
this  audience  the  terrors  of  Gud’s 
wrath,  proceeds  in  these  words, 
(Horn.  25,  in  Epis.  ad  Rom.)  Re¬ 
member  the  tribunal,  before  which 
we  shall  appear;  the  burning  lake, 
into  which  the  wicked  shall  be 
plunged;  the  eternal  chains,  where¬ 
with  they  will  be  fettered;  the  outer 
darkness  to  which  they  will  be 
doomed.  Remember  the  gnashing 
of  their  teeth,  which  will  be  caused 
by  their  despair,  and  the  never- 
dying  worm,  which  will  prey  upon 
them  without  ceasing.  But  God, 
you  say,  is  so  good— most  certainly 


he  is  so;  but  what  then?  Is  all  that 
I  have  said  a  fable?  Is  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  rich  man  who  despised 
Lazarus,  and  the  calamity  of  the 
Virgins,  who  were  excluded  from 
the  bridegroom’s  chamber,  nothing 
but  a  fiction?  Are  then  the  threaten- 
ings  against  those,  who  shall  refuse 
to  receive  Christ,  so  many  vain  and 
airy  menaces?  Is  what  we  read  of 
the  man  who  came  to  the  marriage 
feast,  not  clothed  in  a  wedding  gar¬ 
ment,  is  this,  and  what  we  are  told 
of  the  punishment  he  met  with, 
merely  so  much  idle  talk?  Or  is  that 
nothing  more,  which  is  said  of  his 
condemnation,  who  rigorously  ex¬ 
acted  from  his  fellow  servant  the 
payment  of  a  small  debt,  when  one 
much  more  considerable  had  been 
remitted  to  him  by  his  master?  Is 
the  assurance,  which  we  have  that 
impure  persons  will  be  tormented 
in  that  place,  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  flames  are  not  quench¬ 
ed,  no  more  than  a  dream?  You 
will  pretend,  perhaps,  that  God  will 
be  satisfied  with  these  threatenings 
only,  that  he  will  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther;  but  dare  you  utter  so  horrible 
a  blasphemy?  I  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  you  of  the  contrary,  both  by 
the  actions  and  expressions  of  our 
Saviour:  and  if  what  will  happen 
hereafter,  is  not  sufficient  to  per¬ 
suade  you,  let  what  is  past  carry 
these  realities  to  your  minds.  Can 
you  say,  for  instance,  that  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God,  which  have  already 
been  executed  by  the  terrible  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  his  wrath  upon  mankind, 
are  barely  so  many  menaces?  Who 
was  it  that  sent  a  deluge  upon  the 
earth,  and  covered  the  whole  globe 
with  exterminating  waters,  so  as  to 
destroy  almost  the  whole  race  of 
mankind?  that  showered  down  fire 
upon  Sodom,  and  darted  his  forked 
lightenings  on  the  cities  of  the  wick¬ 
ed?  Who  was  it  that  drowned  the 
whole  army  of  Egypt,  and  destroyed 
six  hundred  thousand  Israelites  in 
the  desert?  Who  opened  the  earth 
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under  Corah  and  Dathan,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  the  faction  of  Abi- 
ram?  Who  was  it  that  struck  se¬ 
venty  thousand  with  pestilence  for 
the  sin  of  David?  Shall  I  mention 
here  the  particular  chastisements 
which  God  has  inflicted  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals;  on  Cain  who  was 
unished  for  the  murder  of  his 
rother?  on  Achan,  who  was  stoned 
for  concealing  some  of  the  spoils  of 
Jericho?  on  forty  children  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  tor  insulting  an  holy 
prophet?  If  you  consider  further 
what  the  Lord  has  done  since  the 
gracious  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
you  will  see  in  what  manner  he  has 
treated  the  Jews,  by  heaping  on 
them  calamities  such  as  manlcind 
had  never  experienced.  And  to 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  they 
suffered  all  these  evils  from  the 
hand  of  Christ  himself,  observe 
what  he  says  in  the  gospel — Luke, 
xix.  27.  “  But  those  mine  enemies, 
which  would  not  that  I  should  reign 
over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay 
them  before  me;”  and  the  same  is 
clearly  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
parable  of  the  husbandmen.  But  he 
speaks  without  allegory,  when,  he 
threatens  the  Jews,  that  multitudes 
of  them  should  fall  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword;  that  they  should  be 
transported  into  distant  countries, 
and  dispersed  among  the  nations; 
and  that,  although  overwhelmed 
with  present  evils,  they  should  sink 
under  the.  dreadful  apprehensions 
of  what  they  were  still  to  suffer. 
Without  noticing,  however,  the 
events  of  past  ages,  do  we  not  at 
this  day  behold  some  dying  with 
want  and  hunger,  others  drawing 
out  a  miserable  life  under  shame¬ 
ful  and  incurable  diseases?  If  these 
endure  nothing  but  what  they  have 
justly  merited,  if  they  bear  visibly 
the  chastisement  of  their  sins,  can 
you  hope  that  yours  will  esca|'e 
punishment?  If  God  be  just,  as  he 
surely  is,  must  not  his  justice,  do 
you  think,  be  exercised  on  you  as 


well  as  on  these  miserable  wretches? 
If  he  spares  you,  because  he  ds 
merciful,  should  he  not,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  as  indulgent  to 
many  others,  whom  he  so  rigorous¬ 
ly  chastises?  For  this  cause,  there¬ 
fore,  he  displays  his  vengeance  fre¬ 
quently  here  below,  that  they,  on 
whom  his  menaces  leave  no  impres¬ 
sion,  because  they  are  words  only, 
may  be  terrified  by  those  real  se¬ 
verities  of  which  he  makes  us  such 
frequent  spectators.  The  many 
dreadful  judgments  which  he  for¬ 
merly  exercised,  having  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  no  effect  upon  us,  he 
is  pleased  in  every  age  to  renew 
them,  that  he  may  awaken  those 
who  presume  rashly  on  his  mercy, 
or  remember  not  his  terrors. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  therefore, 
why  God  does  not  punish  all  man¬ 
kind,  the  answer  is  obvious,  because 
it  is  his  will,  that  the  sufferings  of 
some  should  serve  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  others.  If  it  be  asked,  again, 
why  some  of  them  are  punished,  the 
reason  is  plain,  namely,  that  his 
providence  may  not  be  questioned. 
Of  two  thieves,  for  instance,  one  is 
taken  and  executed,  the  other  passes 
his  whole  life  without  falling  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  Where,  you 
will  say,  is  the  goodness  of  God  in 
.this  case?  why  are  not  both  pre¬ 
served,  or  why  does  the  greatest 
criminal  go  frequently  unpunished!* 
Our  blessed  Lord  checks  all  such 
reflections,  when  speaking  of  those 
who  were  crushed  by  the  ruins  of 
the  tower  of  Siloam,  he  says — 
“  think  ye,  that  they  were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jeru¬ 
salem?  I  tell  you,  nay;  but  except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.”  Luke  xiii.  4,  5.  Could  he 
more  effectually  suppress  this  fatal 
confidence,  which  flatters  us  with 
hopes  that  God  will  spare  us,  be¬ 
cause,  while  others  feel  the  weight 
of  his  displeasure,  we  who  are  also 
great  and  frequent  off'enders,  re¬ 
main  unmolested.— I  do  not  allege 
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these  terrific  instances  of  divine 
chastisements  upon  nations  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  order  to  fill  your  minds 
with  unnecessary  disquietude,  but  to 
make  you  more  vigilant,  more  wise 
unto  salvation.  Were  I  to  delude 
you  with  vain  discourses,  and  by 
this  delusion  to  become  instrumen¬ 
tal  to  your  perdition,  I  should  be 
highly  criminal.  Has  not  Christ 
explicitly  foretold  the  doom  of  ob¬ 
stinate  sinners?  has  he  not  threat¬ 
ened  you  wdth  it,  if  you  violate  his 
laws,  and  by  thus  alarming  your 
fears,  provided  means  to  save  you? 
He  has,  moreover,  vouchsafed  to 
you  the  grace  of  baptism,  to  confer 
on  you  a  new  birth,  and  thus  eftace 
your  sins.  To  this  means  of  grace, 
he  has  added  that  of  repentance, 
and  has  revealed  besides  a  great 
variety  of  methods  for  obtaining 
pardon  of  your  offences.  “  If  ye 
forgive,”  says  he,  “  ye  shall  be  for¬ 
given.”  Is  there  any  great  difficul¬ 
ty  in  this?  Again,  he  says,  “  take 
in  hand  the  cause  of  the  widow' 
and  the  orphan,  and  though  your 
sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet,  yet  shall 
they  be  as  white  as  snow.”  Isa.  i.  18. 
What  can  be  more  easy  and  plea¬ 
sant  than^this?  “Confess  your  sins, 
and  they  shall  be  forgiven.”  1  John, 
i.  19.  Is  this  a  very  grievous  in¬ 
junction?  “By  charity  you  shall 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.”  ^1  Pet. 
iv.  8.  What  can  be  more  practica¬ 
ble?  The  publican  merely  cried 
out  in  the  temple,  “  God  be  merci¬ 
ful  to  me  a  sinner;”  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
and  he  went  home  justified.  Can 
there  be  much  difficulty  in  imitat¬ 
ing  his  example?  Perhaps,  however, 
in  the  face  of  such  luminous  evi¬ 
dence,  you  may  still  remain  incre¬ 
dulous,  and  question  the  existence 
of  a  place  of  punishment  for  sin¬ 
ners:  if  so,  you  must  disbelieve  the 
punishment  of  Satan  himself;  for 
the  express  words  of  our  Saviour 
are,  “  depart  from  me  into  ever¬ 
lasting  fire  prepared  for  the  Devil 
and  his  angels.”  Luke  xviii.  14.  II 


then  there  is  no  such  fire,  there  is 
no  suftering  for  the  Devil;  but  if  he 
is  tormented  in  these  eternal  flames, 
they  too,  who  imitate  him,  and  die 
in  their  sins,  must  suffer  with  him. 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  God  will 
punish  your  presumption  in  sug¬ 
gesting,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
divine  goodness  for  the  wicked  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  impunity? 
Do  you  not  thus  induce  men  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  when  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  so,  God  is  not 
merciful?  See  how  the  Devil  de¬ 
ludes  you.  Besides,  if  there  be  no 
punishment,  might  it  not  be  said, 
there  can  be  no  reward?  'What  then 
would  be  the  condition  of  those 
saint-like  persons,  who  have  retired 
to  mountains  and  deserts,  in  order  . 
to  avoid  the  corruptions  of  the 
world;  of  those  who  live  habitually 
I  in  the  practice  of  all  Christian  vir¬ 
tues?  It  belongs,  you  will  say,  to 
God’s  honour  to  reward  the  piety 
of  his  creatures,  but  not  that  he 
should  punish  impiety;  that  he 
should  create  a  paradise,  but  not  a 
hell.  But,  let  me  ask  you,  where 
would  be  the  justice  of  treating  the 
profane  scoffer,  and  the  base  adul¬ 
terer  in  the /Same  manner  with 
those,  who  have  spent  their  whole 
lives  in  holiness  and  righteousness? 
Would  the  eternal  rule  of  right 
sufter  a  Nero  to  be  ranked  with  a 
St.  Paul?  or,  that  Satan  himself 
should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  this 
Apostle?  Without  a  place  of  pun- 
ishmenl,  the  same  fate  would  at¬ 
tend  the  wicked  and  the  virtuous 
man.  You  cannot  be  surely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  author  of  these 
blasphemous  opinions.  He,  who  de¬ 
luded  our  first  parent,  by  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  forfeit  his  present,  for 
imaginary  happiness,  continues  still 
to  mster  these  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  his  degenerate  descend¬ 
ants.  He  strives  to  obliterate  the 
belief  of  hell,  that  he  may  plunge 
them  into  it;  while  God,  on  th® 
other  hand)  holds  out  its  terrors  as 
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powerful  motives  to  induce  them  to  instance  of  divine  vehgeance  might 
avoid  it*  Consider  this,  my  breth-  assure  us  more  fully  of  that  which 
ren,  and  suffer  not  these  detestable  was  to  follow.  Be  not  deceived: 
maxims  to  deceive  you  any  longer,  and  since  there  is  no  equitable 
Let  all  be  convinced  that  they  will  judge  or  master,  who  does  not  re- 
one  day  be  called  to  a  severe  ac-  ward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked, 
count  lor  every  expression,  that  why  should  you  expect  that  the  just 
would  lessen  the  severity  of  God’s  judge  of  all  the  earth,  the  sovereign 
judgments:  these  apprehensions  be-  Lord  of  all,  should  act  otherwise? 
ing  once  removed,  where  should  we  Should  this  be  the  case,  why  should 
look  for  inducements  to  self-denial,  any  man,  in  many  cases,  resist 
for  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  a  temptation  to  evil?  If,  with  sound 
holy  life. .  Sucli  persons  should  con-  ideas  on  this  subject,  men  now  re- 
fess  to  their  own  confusion,  that  nounce  their  sins  with  so  much 
they  are  more  senseless  than  the  diflSculty,  when  their  unhappy  con- 
very  barbarians,  who  knew  not  God,  sequences,  and  the  remembrance 
or  his  judgments.  No  sooner  were  and  dread  of  their  judge  are  ever 
they  threatened  merely  with  the  before  their  eyes,  how  little  would 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  than  they  they  be  inclined  to  do  so,  if  this 
were  seized  with  fear  and  conster-  powerful  check  upon  their  actions 
nation.  So  far  were  they  from  re-  were  removed?  if,  instead  of  being 
jecting  the  declarations  of  the  pro-  restrained  by  the  terrors  of  hell, 
phet,  that  they  expressed  every  they  hoped  to  find  their  vices  re¬ 
mark  of  sorrow;  they  wept,  and  la-  warded  with  a  kingdom.  Could  it 
inented  their  situation;  they  clothed  ,  comport  with  the  nature  of  an  infi- 
themselves  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  nitely  holy  and  benevolent  Being 
and  persevered  in  their  penitential  to  foster  sin  in  this  way,  and  offer 
lamentations,  till  thevhad  appeased  a  prize  for  iniquity?  to  propose  one 
the  wrath  of  God.  I'heir  faith  and  and  the  same  crown  for  the  faithful 
humiliation  preserved  them  from  and  unfaithful  man;  for  a  Paul  and 
utter  ruin;  but  their  unbelief  would  for  Satan?  But  I  am  impercepti- 
have  issued  in  their  destruction;  bly  engaged  in  the  refutation  of  the 
and  yours,  if  continued,  will  be  most  extravagant  follies;  let  me  be- 
everlasting,  fatal,  and  disastrous,  seech  you,  my  dear  brethren,  to  re- 
Perhaps,  all  that  we  now  say,  passes  nounce  them  speedily;  recover  your 
with  you  for  a  fable;  but  a  time  will  understanding,  and  let  a  wholesome 
come,  when  your  own  consciences  fear  be  so  strOngly  impressed  upon 
will  bear  witness  to  these  con-  your  hearts,  that  it  may  preserve 
cerning  truths.  Contemplate  Jesus  you  from  the  horrors  of  future  con- 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  his  con-  demnation.” 
duct  to  the  two  thieves  expiring  There  is  no  resisting  a  discourse 
beside  him.  One  of  them  he  trans-  like  this;  it  steals  insensibly  upon 
ported  to  his  kingdom,  the  other  he  the  soul,  and  acts  with  a  gentle 
consigned  to  hell.  But  why  should  and  indescribable  violence  upon  the 
we  instance  the  case  of  a  robber?  heart  and  mind:  we  feel  within  us 
He  spared  not  even  his  own  Apos-  a  succession  of  various  emotions 
tie,  when  guilty  of  perfidy — before-  rising  under  the  guidance  of  en- 
saw  to  what  latal  extremities  his  lightened  reason,  and  imparting 
despair  would  impel  him,  yet  he  gradually  that  energy  to  a  rational 
abandoned  him  to  himself,  without  discourse,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
preventing  the  punishment  of  his  withstand.  St.  Chrysostom  endea- 
sin,  which  he  was  to  inflict  upon  vours  to  inform  the  mind,  so  far  as 
himself,  in  order  that  this  present  is  necessary  to  open  a  passage  to 
VoL.  II.  '  D  D 
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the  heart,  to  affect  and  impress  it. 
Whatever  is  destitute  of  this  ten¬ 
dency,  he  suppresses  as  superflu¬ 
ous:  for  which  reason,  all  trivial 
and  feeble  arguments,  all  irrelevant 
and  high-wrought  imagery,  all  high- 
sounding  phrases  he  utterly  rejects. 
So  far  is  he  from  fearing  to  ^alann 
the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  that 
he  makes  it  the  principal  business 
of  his  ministry,  and  exerts  all  the 
strength  and  grace  of  his  genius,  , 
all  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination, 
all  the  extent  of  his  memory,  in  a 
word,  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there 
is  something  exceptionable  in  the 
manner  of  preaching  which  I  have 
mentioned,  as  it  produces  little  or 
no  emotion  in  the  hearer.  Preach¬ 
ers  of  this  description  are,  indeed, 
often  followed,  esteemed,  and  ad¬ 
mired;  but  do  they,  for  instance, 
persuade  men  to  a  restitution  of 
ill-gotten  wealth,  or  to  relinquish, 
at  the  call  of  charity,  a  part  of  what 
tliey  lawfully  possess?  Do  they  move 
an  audience  to  the  tears  of  com- 

tmnction,  to  salutary  terrors,  to  a 
onging  desire  after  a  change  of 
heart,  to  an  ardent  love  oF  the 
beauty  of  holiness?  To  every  pa¬ 
negyric  upon  such  preachers,  I  am 
willing  to  assent,  provided  you  will 
allow  that  th^  pass  over  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  self-denial,  and  the  ri¬ 
gours  of  repentance.  But,  for  my 
own  part,  I  had  rather  wring  one 
penitential  tear  from  an  obmirate 
sinner,  than  charm  a  court  or  a 
city  with  an  eloquent  description  of 
ambition. 

To  dismiss  a  vicious  man  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  duty,  is 
a  salutary  effect  of  Christian  preach¬ 
ing:  but  the  utmost  it  can  do  is  to 
send  him  away  with  a  contrite 
heart,  with  weeping  eyes,  a  trou¬ 
bled  conscience,  and  dejected  coun¬ 
tenance,  beating  his  breast  as  a 
mark  of  his  sincere  contrition,  and 
retiring  to  meditate  on  and  devise 


a  Discourse 

the  means  of  his  reformation.  ITiis, 

I  conceive,  is  the  principal  business 

of  a  Christian  orator,  and  let  any 
man  tell  me,  to  what  purpose,  with¬ 
out  it,  are  all  our  pulpit  discourses 
to  the  people.  C.  H,  W. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.] 

Some  passages  in  a  late  discourse 
of  a  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler,  L.  L.  B.  fel¬ 
low  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
rector  of  Southam,  Warwickshire, 
breathe  such  a  Christian  spirit  of 
harmony  and  peace,  and  recommend 
so  forcibly  a  brotherly  cooperation 
among  the  clergy,  although  they 
may  differ  in  their  ideas  on  some 
doctrinal  points  of  less  practical 
importance,  that  I  conceive  they 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  generality 
of  your  readers. 

“  The  debatable  ground,”  says 
he,  ‘^is  principally  formed  by  the 
abstruse  questions  of  predestina¬ 
tion,  conversion,  grace,  original  sin, 
free  will,  and  final  perseverance. 
Now,  if  on  these  points,  it  should 
be  necessary  to  state  the  opinion  of 
an  humble  individual,  I  nave  no 
hesitation  in  professing  I  know  no 
authority  that  compels  my  assent 
to  what  are  commonly  called  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines.  But,  with  the 
limited  faculties  which  we  possess, 
and  obscure  as  are  the  intimations 
on  these  subjects  in  scripture,  it 
might  be  rash  to  assert  with  posi¬ 
tiveness,  that  they  are  altogether 
unfounded  in  truth.  It  should  also 
seem,  that  to  impute  nothing  but 
blindness  to  those  who  believe  they 
discover  them  in  scripture,  is  to 
cast  an  ungrateful  reflection  on 
some  of  the  most  learned  and  pious 
men  who  have  adorned  the  cause 
of  the  reformation  at  home  and 
abroad.  Certainly  we  have  no  war¬ 
rant  for  such  rashness  of  censure  in 
the  prescribed  formularies  of  pur 
church,  which  appear  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  impartial  and  tolerant  on 
these  points.  But  on  this  subject, 

I I  prefer  to  ^shelter  myself  behind 
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the  shield,  the  seven-fold,  the  im¬ 
penetrable  shield  of  the  great  Hors¬ 
ley.  He  says  to  his  clergy  of  St. 
Asaph:  ‘  Upon  the  principal  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Arminians 
and  the  Calvinists,  upon  all  the 
points  of  doctrine  characteristic  of 
the  two  sects,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  maintains  an  absolute  neu¬ 
trality:  her  articles  explicitly  as¬ 
sert  nothing  but  what  is  believed 
both  by  Arminians  and  Calvinists.’ 
And  again,  ‘  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  Arminian,  and  the  high¬ 
est  supra-lapsarian  Calvinist  from 
walking  together  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  as  friends 
and  brothers,  if  they  both  approve 
the  discipline  of  the  Churcn,  and 
both  arc  willing  to  submit  to  it.’  It 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  refrain  from 
transcribing  the  whole  of  the  con- 
eluding  part  of  that  admirable 
charge;  but  I  must  forbear,  in  order 
to  observe,  that  if  there  be  one  point 
in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
now  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  question  or  con¬ 
troversy,  it  is,  that  the  founders  of 
our  Church  intended  to  open  her 
communion  to  Protestants  of  seve¬ 
ral  denominations;  and,  therefore, 
except  on  points  unequivocally  de¬ 
cided  in  scripture,  couched  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  her  faith  in  expressions 
of  considerable  latitude  and  com¬ 
prehension.  Why  then  should  we 
be  peremptory,,  where  our  Church 
has  allowed  scope  for  difference  of 
opinion?  Why  should  we  accuse  of 
departure  from  her  pale,  those  who, 
within  her  pale,  walk  in  a  different 
path  from  ourselves?  Why,  in  .our 
fondness  for  what  we  conceive  the 
preferable  system,  should  we  deny 
all  force  to  arguments,  that  lie  on 
the  opposite  side?  Why  should  we 
persist  in  charging  on  those  who 
maintain  them,  a  meaning  which 
they  expressly  disavow?  Why 
should  we  seeK  our  favourite  topics 
of  discussion  in  points,  which  can 
never,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  be 


satisfactorily  settled,  and  which 
have  no  tendency  to  edification  and 
brotherly  love?  Why  should  we 
prefer  to  dwell  on  points  in  which 
we  differ  from  our  brethren,  rather 
than  on  those  in  which  we  all  agree? 
Why,  above  all,  should  we  with¬ 
draw  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
from  them,  and  refuse  to  act  in 
concert  in  matters  in  which  we  have 
a  common  and  equal  interest,  not 
perceiving  that  we,  all  alike,  though 
perhaps  by  a  different  process,  en¬ 
deavour  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  following  is  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  discourse: 

“  Our  conduct  must  often  be 
shaped  wdth  a  view  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  When  particular  doctrines  of 
our  faith  appear  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten,  it  is  our  duty  to  assert 
them  earnestly  and  without’ ceas¬ 
ing.  Wlien  the  keenness  with 
which  they  are  debated,  proves 
them  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
public  mind,  it  may  be  rather  our 
part  to  endeavour  to  allay  contro¬ 
versy,  and  to  direct  the  thoughts 
towards  the  practical  lessons  of  our 
religion.  With  a  view  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  jarring  state  of  religious  par¬ 
ties,  if  I  could  succeed  in  persuad¬ 
ing  a  single  individual  of  either 
side,  that  the  discrepancy  between 
them,  after  all,  consists  more  in 
the  stress  which  they  lay  on  par^ 
ticular  doctrines,  than  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  rejection  of  the  opposite  ones; 
that  it  is  unfair  to  impute  to  one 
another,  objects  which  are  distinct¬ 
ly  disclaimed,  and  sincerely  ab¬ 
horred,-— that  there  may  be  force 
in  arguments,  which  fail  to  strike  ' 
ourselves,— that  a  mind,  from  ha¬ 
bitually  dwelling  on  one  course  of 
reasoning,  may,  without  wilful  or 
obstinate  blindness,  be  unable  to 
take  an  opposite  view  of  things, — 
that  one  man,  from  a  deep  sense  of 
human  unworthiness,  ana  high  no¬ 
tions  of  the  majesty  of  God,  may 
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innocently  be  led  into  the  opinions  learning, — we  see  every  order  of 
of  absolute  decrees;  and  another,  the  Church  exerting  itself  with  a 
strongly  feeling  the  necessity  for  spirit  unknown  to  preceding  times; 
moral  purity,  may  with  no  less  in-  — we  see  vast  plans  for  the  benefit 
nocence,  be  led  to  espouse  the  of  the  establisliment  carried  into 

opinions  of  conditional  justijica-  easy  and  prosperous  execution; _ 

tion; — in  a  word,  that  a  man  may  we  see  our  schools  flourishing,  our 
side  with  Calvin  without  becoming  churches  increasing  in  number  and 
an  Antinomian,  or  with  Arminius  accommodation,  our  venerable  so- 
without  becoming  a  Socinian,  and  cieties  shaking  oft*  the  lassitude  of 
in  either  case,  may  continue  a  sound  age,  and  acting  w  ith  a  vigour  and 
member  of  the  Church  of  England:  eftect  scarcely  known  to  the  period 
if,  I  say,  I  could  succeed  in  per-  of  their  youth, — while  we  perceive 
suading  a  single  individual  of  these  (and  let  us  gratefully  acknowledge 
important  truths,  and  induce  him  we  perceive)  both  a  reward  and  an 
in  consequence,  to  abstain  from  the  encouragement  of  our  labours  in  the 
use  of  taunting  and  disparaging  ex-  increased  and  increasing  respect 
pressions  against  his  brethren,  to  with  which  we  are  regarded  by  the 
unite  in  aft*ection  even  where  there  respectable  part  of  the  community, 
may  be  a  difterence  of  opinion  on  only  let  us  not  mar  our  advantases 
some  speculative  points,  and  to  by  intestine  division.  Our  spiritual 
combine,as  with  one  heart  and  hand  Sion,  we  humbly  trust,  is  founded 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  common  on  a  rock;  but  vain  is  the  natural 
cause,  1  should  feel  that  I  acted  in  strength  of  the  fortress,  vain  are 
the  spiHt  of  a  distinguished  orna-  the  artificial  works,  which  the  most 
ment  of  our  Church;*  who,  after  a  consummate  skill  can  draw  around 
long  experience  in  public  affairs,  it,  if  the  garrison  within  be  dis- 
in  which  he  had  many  opportuni-  united.  My  brethren,  let  not  this 
ties  of  perceiving  the  mischiefs  of  be  our  case.  ‘  The  God  of  patience 
disunion,  wished  to  transmit  his  andconsolationgrant  you  to  be  like- 
character  to  posterity  by  no  other  minded,  one  toward  another,  accord- 
memorial  than  by  the  inscription  on  ing  to  Christ  Jesus;  that  you  may 
his  tomb,  ‘Hie  jacet  hujus  senten-  with  one  mind  and  with  one  mouth 
tiee  primus  auctor,  disputandi  pru-  glorify  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
ritus,  ecclesiarum  scabies.  Nomen  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ ”  Rom.xv.  5, 6. 
alias  queere.’  ‘  Here  lies  the  origi-  N.  B.  This  sermon  was  preached 
nal  author  of  this  saying;  the  itch  at  a  clerical  visitation,  and  publish- 
for  disputation  is  the  scab  of  the  ed  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Church.  Inquire  his  name  else-  archdeacon  and  clergy.  The  author 
where. is  a  divine  of  what  is  called  the 
And  let  it  be  observed,  in  con-  orthodox  school, 
elusion,  there  is  much  in  the  pre-  — 

sent  juncture  that  calls  for  coope-  [From  the  Christian  Observer.] 

ration.  It  is  that  of  which  we  stand  Conversations  on  Infant  Baptism, 
at  present  in  the  greatest  need.  I  and  some  Popular  Objections 

am  not  blind  to  some  evils  that  against  the  Church  of  the  United 

threaten  us;  but  neither  let  us  shut  Kingdom.  By  Charles  Jerrarn, 

our  eyes  against  our  actual  advan-  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Chobham,  Surrey, 

tages.  If  we  look  around,  we  see  a  London:  Wilson.  1819.  pp.  241. 

general  revival  of  piety  and  sound  The  question  of  Infant  Baptism 

- — - is  one  of  the  most  important  and 

*  Sir  Henry  Wottoo.  He  took  orders  late  interesting  which  can  be  presented 
in  life.— See  Walton’s  Lives.  to  the  student  in  theology.  It  in- 
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volves  at  once  the  applicability  of  discovered,  who  do  not  concur  with 
a  sacrament  to  a  lar^e  proportion  us  in  the  detestation  of  the  Anti- 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  rights  nomian  heresy.  But  if  infant  bap- 
and  privileges  of  those  most  bound  tisin  is  tlius  to  be  made  a  stepping 
to  a  parent’s  heart  by  the  ties  of  stone  to  the  most  noxious  heresies, 
blood  and  affection.  Nor  are  the  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to 
interest  and  importance  of  the  sub*  move  it  out  of  the  way.  We  con- 
ject  the  only  circumstances  which  ceive,  therefore,  that  the  author  of 
sliould  direct  our  attention  to  it.  the  little  work  before  us  has  ren- 
Two  facts  serve  to  arm  the  assail-  dered  no  unimportant  service  to 
ants  of  what  may  be  termed  the  the  community  by  supplying  the 
orthodox  opinion  on  this  point,  friends  of  religion  with  this  popu- 
with  considerable  authority.  The  lar  and  sensible  treatise.  Generally 
first  of  these  is,  the  extravagant  speaking,  we  think  his  argument 
properties  attached  to  peedobap-  logical,  sound,  and  convincing;  and 
tism  by  some  of  its  injudicious  ad-  we  confess  that  we  cannot  well 
vocates.  If  baptism  necessarily  in-  understand  how  a  really  unpreju- 
volves  a  change  of  principle  and  diced  man  can  rise  from  this  little 
heart,  and  infants  are  in  any  case  volume,  even  supposing  him  to  pos- 
unfit  subjects  of  such  a  change,  sess  no  other  on  the  subject,  an 
nothing  further  is  required  to  es-  advocate  for  refusing  baptism  to 
tablish  the  necessity  of  deferring  infants.  It  is  our  wish  to  give  a 
this  sacrament  to  a  maturer  age.  slight  analysis  of  the  arguments. 
The  second  circumstance  w  hich  leaving  the  author  to  speak  for  him - 
strengthens  the  hands  of  Antipse-  self,  rather  than  abridging  what  is 
dobaptists  is,  that  their  argument,  already  an  abridgment.  Mr.Jerram 
such  as  it  is,  is  simple,  and  specious,  has  created  to  himself  a  most  can- 
and  popular;  whilst  that  of  their  op-  did  and  complaisant  interlocutor  in 
ponents,  though  far  more  sound  and  the  “  parishioner”  of  this  little  vo- 
satisfactory  to  a  thinking  mind,  is  lume,  with  whom  the  dialogue  is 
less  suited  to  the  popular  efir.  Tak-  held.  We  unfeignedly  hope  that  he 
ing  these  facts  into  the  account,  it  found  the  original  of  this  portrait 
appears  to  be  necessary,  that  the  among  the  parishioners  intrusted 
friends  of  orthodoxy  should  assert  to  his  own  care;  and  we  trust  he 
and  re-assert  tlie  principles  and  may  discover  the  same  candour  and 
reasonings  on  which  tlieir  opinion  is  ingenuousness  in  the  readers  of  this 
foumled.  But,  perhaps,  this  is  es-  little  volume. 

Eecially  important  now,  when  that  i  The  argument  opens  by  a  consi- 
ody  of  Seceders  from  the  Estab-  deration  of  the  degree  of  evidence 
lishment,  who  set  out  with  scruples  j  which  may  be  justly  required  in 
on  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  I  support  ot  any  particular  observ- 
Trinity  and  of  infant  baptism,  ap-  ance  in  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
pear  to  have  already  arrived  at  a  objectors  to  infant  baptism  often 
renunciation  of  the  Moral  Law.  It  maintain,  that  nothing  less  than  a 
is  not,  of  course,  our  intention,  in  command  to  baptize  infants,  or  a 
the  smallest  degree,  to  confound  plain  example  of  the  fact,  is  suffi- 
the  Baptists  with  the  Antitrinita-  cient  to  decide  the  question.  With 
nans  or  Antinomians.  The  TrinU  such  objectors,  Mr.  Jerram  carries 
tarian  system  has  found  few  abler  on  the  following  dialogue,  the  force 
champions  than  among  the  members  of  which  we  think  will  not  be  easily 
of  the  former  body;  and  few  indi-  evaded. 

viduals  connected  with  the  regular  “  Parishioner. — They  conceive 

Baptists  would,  we  imagine,  be  that  no  institution  can  be  binding 
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upon  Christians,  which  is  not  clear-  the  Lord’s  supper,  is  not  of  God 
]y  defined;  and  they  consider  that  but  of  man,  and  destroys  the  nature 
any  deviation  from  the  original  of  the  institution  itself, 
practice,  would  destroy  the  nature  “You  assert,  that  we  ought  not 
of  the  whole.  to  baptize  infants,  because  we  have 

Minister. — Did  the  primitive  no  instance  of  the  practice  in  the 
Christians  baptize  in  places  of  wor-  Apostles’  time,  nor  any  direction  to 
ship,  or  in  the  open  air;  in  baptis-  that  purpose.  Can  you  produce  any 
tenes,  or  in  rivers?  example  or  any  precept  from  the 

Parishioner. — It  appears  that  New  Testament,  to  authorise  the 
they  baptized  publicly,  and  in  ri-  practice  of  females  receiving  the 
vers.  Lord’s  supper? 

Minister. — Have  you  any  au-  “ParisftioM^r.-Certainlynotibut 
thority  from  scripture  for  the  use  we  are  expressly  told,  that  women 
of  particular  garments  in  baptizing?  were  baptized;  and  it  is  reasonable 
“  Parishioner. — None.  to  conclude  that  they  were  also  par- 

Minister. — Have  you  any  ex-  takers  ofthe  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s 
ample  in  scripture  of  persons  de-  supper. 

livering  to  the  church  a  profession  Minister. — True;  but  you  refuse 

of  their  faith,  before  they  were  bap-  us  the  privilege  of  drawing  any  con- 
tized?  elusion  from  the  reasonableness  of 

^^Parishioner. — Weread  of  those  the  thing,  and  limit  us  to  the  pre- 
who  came  to  John’s  baptism,  con-  cept  or  example:  we  call,  therefore, 

fessing  their  sins;  but  it  must,  at  for  the  same  authority  for  the  prac- 

the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  tice  of  admitting  women  to  the 
that  this  bears  no  resemblance  to  Lord’s  supper, 
the  custom  of  requiring  a  consider-  “ParisAiower.— But  it  is  express- 

able  length  of  time  to  determine  ly  said,  that  ‘  there  is  neither  male 
whether  the  candidate  for  baptism  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
be  a  proper  character,  and  then  that  Christ  Jesus:’  from  which  it  is  fair 
he  should  deliver  to  the  church  an  to  infer  that  women  also  partook  of 
account  of  his  faith,  on  which  the  the  ordinance, 
minister  and  members  are  to  de-  Minister. — The  inference,  I 

cide,  whether  the  individual  be  a  think,  is  unavoidable;  and  if  you 
proper  subject  for  baptism.  The  will  allow  us  to  draw  our  infer- 
thing  itself,  however,  appears  so  ences,  we  think  we  can  as  clearly 
proper  and  even  necessary,  that  it  prove  that  infants  have  a  right  to 
IS  fair  to  conclude  that  this  was,  in  baptism.  But  you  limit  us  to  pre¬ 
fact,  the  apostolic  custom.  *  cept,  or  example;  and  when  we  be- 

**  Minister. — Yes, it  is  highly  pro-  gin  to  reason  and  draw  inferences, 
bable  that  the  converts  to  the  chris-  you  stop  us  by  saying,  that  this  is 
tian  faith  did  give  a  statement  ot  not  the  proper  evidence  in  matters 
their  Christian  knowledge  and  ex-  relating  to  positive  institutions;  and 
perience,  before  they  were  admitted  you  ask  us  for  an  instance  where  an 
to  the  rite  of  baptism:  but  you  re-  infant  was  baptized,  or  a  direction 
collect  that  you  have  excluded  to  baptize  them,  and  tell  us,  that, 
yourself  from  the  right  of  drawing  till  we  can  do  this,  we  have  done 
any  conclusion  from  the  reason,  or  nothing  at  all.  Now,  to  this  we  re¬ 
probability,  or  decency,  or  even  the  ply — and  surely  nothing  can  be 
necessity  of  the  thing,  by  having  more  just  than  the  answer — that 
stated,  that  whatever  has  not  the  when  you  produce  your  example  or 
sanction  of  a  command  or  an  exam-  precept  for  females  partaking  of  the 
pie  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  Lord’s  supper,  we  will  produce 
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ours  for  infants  being  baptized;  and 
when  you  say  that  you  can  prove 
your  custom  by  the  clearest  reasons 
and  inferences,  we  reply,  that  we 
also  are  ready  to  do  the  same  in 
behalf  of  our  custom  of  baptizing 
infants. — Again,  in  celebrating  the 
Lord’s  supper,  you  perform  the  ce¬ 
remony  at  noon:  instead  of  making 
it  a  mealy  you  satisfy  yourselves 
with  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  wine;  and  instead  of  using 
leavened  bread,  which  it  is  evident 
Jesus  Christ  did,  you  use  common 
bread.  In  what  way  do  you  justify 
these  deviations  from  apostolic  cus¬ 
tom?  You  object  to  our  use  of  a 
small  portion  of  water  in  sprinkling 
infants  in  baptism,  and  ask  for  our 
authority  for  this  deviation  from 
apostolic  practice:  our  reply  again 
is — supposing  there  were  no  such 
authority,  when  you  adduce  yours 
for  your  custom  we  shall  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  same  authority  for  ours: 
and  surely  it  becomes  our  objectors 
to  be  silent  on  this  subject,  till  they 
have  cleared  their  own  practice 
from  the  very  charges  they  allege 
against  ours.”  pp.  1£ — 17. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  point,  that  the  mention 
in  scripture  of  adult  baptism  in  no 
way  weakens  the  argument  of  the 
Psedobaptists.  Adults  converted  to 
Christianity  could  be  baptized  only 
when  adults.  Neither  does  any  mo¬ 
dern  Christian  church  dispute  the 
doctrine  of  adult  baptism  in  similar 
circumstances.  The  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  expressly  provides  a  service 
for  adults.  Ana  the  history  of  a 
mission  among  Jews  or  heathens, 
composed  of  the  members  of  our 
church,  would,  as  to  the  matter  of 
baptism,  precisely  correspond  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  This  is 
one  of  the  points  as  to  which  some 
of  our  Baptist  opponents  are  apt  to 
misrepresent  the  argument.  We  are 
equally  advocates  for  adult  bap¬ 
tism  with  themselves,  where  infant 
baptism  cannot  be  practised;  and. 


Baptism. 

therefore,  every  statement  in  scrip¬ 
ture  recording  the  baptism  of  an 
adult,  harmonizes  as  well  with  our 
system  as  with  theirs. 

We  do  not  stay  to  examine  the 
passage  sometimes  employed  by  our 
Baptist  opponents  to  impugn  the 
ortnodox  opinion — “  he  that  believ- 
eth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved— 
he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  dam¬ 
ned.”  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  it, 
tliat  no  reasonable  interpreter  of 
scripture  will  claim  a  right  to  apply 
one  half  of  this  passage  to  infants, 
without  applying  the  other  half  to 
them.  Now  no  reasonable  Baptist 
maintains,  that  if  infants  “  believe 
not”  they  will  all  be  eternally  con¬ 
demned,  for  infants  cannot  believe; 
and,  therefore,  under  such  an  hy¬ 
pothesis  must  all  be  lost.  He,  in 
common  with  ourselves,  applies  this 
half  of  the  passage  to  unbelieving 
adults — and,  therefore,  in  justice, 
he  must  apply  the  other  half  also 
to  them,  and,  in  common  with  the 
church  of  England,  must  consider 
it  as  meant  merely  to  maintain  the 
necessity  of  “faith,”  to  give  efficacy 
to  baptism  in  those  who  partake  of 
it  at  maturer  age. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  lay 
down  and  defend  the  following  im¬ 
portant  position:  that  “  so  far  from 
its  being  reasonable  in  our  oppo¬ 
nents  to  expect  that  an  instance  of 
infant  baptism  should  be  recorded 
in  scripture,  it  would  have  been 
urely  accidental  if  such  an  instance 
ad  been  found  there.”  This  argu¬ 
ment  grounds  itself  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  children  of  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  had  always  been  baptized  by 
the  Jews;  and  that,  therefore,  a  fact 
was  not  likely  to  be  singled  out  and 
recorded,  which  fell  in  with  all  the 

f previous  habits  of  the  country.  The 
ollowing  reasoning  "appears  to  us 
very  conclusive. 

**  Minister. — Suppose  a  procla¬ 
mation  were  made,  that  every  man 
.should  resort,  oh  every  Lord’s  day, 
to  the  public  assembly  of  the  church; 
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should  you  conclude  that  there 
•were  neither  prayers,  singing  of 
psalms,  nor  sermons  in  that  public 
assembly,  because  no  mention  was 
made  of  them  in  the  proclamation? 

‘^Parishioner — Certainly  not;  1 
should  rather  conclude,  that  every 
thing  was  to  continue  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  which  had  been  customary, 
because  nothing  was  mentioned  in 
the  proclamation  to  the  contrary. 

“Minister. — Very  good.  And 
when  a  proclamation  is  made  by 
Jesus  Clirist,  that  his  disciples 
should  baptize  all  nations;  would 
you  not  infer  that  the  same  classes 
of  persons  should  be  the  subjects 
of  baptism  as  always  had  been,  if 
they  were  not  expressly  prohibited? 

“Parishioner. — I  am  bound  by 
my  former  declaration,  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

“Minister — If,  therefore,  infants 
always^  had  been  admitted  to  bap¬ 
tism,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was 
intended  they  should  still  enjoy 
that  privilege,  unless  their  case  were 
particularly  excepted.  It  rests,  then, 
with  our  opponents  to  bring  forward 
the  precept  which  forbids  us  to  bap¬ 
tize  infants.  So  that  it  appears,  af¬ 
ter  all  that  has  been  said  against 
the  custom  of  our  church  in  this 
respect,  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
no  command  for  it  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  that  our  objectors  are  the 
persons  who  should  produce  their 
interdictory  precept;  and  that,  till 
they  do  so,  we  are  bound  to  adhere 
to  the  universally  received  prac¬ 
tice.*’  pp.  34—36. 

It  being  Mr.  Jerram’s  object  to 
abridge  his  argument,  as  much  as 
it  admitted  of  abridgment  without 
curtailing  any  material  parts,  he 
has  not  stated  the  authority  on 
which  the  fact  stands,  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  Jews  of  baptizing 
the  children  of  Gentile  parents. 
This  fact,  as  is  well  known  to  some 
of  our  readers,  has  been  disputed 
by  Stennett,  Knatchbull,  ana  oth¬ 
ers;  but  the  mass  of  authority  on 


this  point,  to  be  collected  from 
Jewish  writers,  is  such  as  ought  to 
put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the 
subject  We  will  give  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specimen. 

“  An  Israelite  that  takes  a  little 
heathen  child,  or  that  finds  a  hea¬ 
then  infant,  and  baptizes  him  tor  a 
proselyte,  behold  he  is  a  proselyte." 
Maimonides  Halach.  Aibidim. 

“  Behold,  one  finds  an  infant  cast 
out,  and  baptizes  him  in  the  name 
of  a  servant:  do  thou  also  circum¬ 
cise  him  in  the  name  of  a  servant 
But  if  he  bajitize  him  in  the  name 
of  a  freeman,  do  thou  also  circum¬ 
cise  him  in  the  name  of  a  freeman.” 

The  only  objection  of  any  weight 
to  the  argument  founded  upon  these 
Jewish  baptisms,  is,  that  the  Jews 
do  not  appear  to  have  baptized  their 
own  children,  but  only  the  children 
of  converts.  The  fair  reply  to  this 
is,  that  whatever  were  the  distinc¬ 
tions  conceded  to  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion,  they  exist  no  longer — “  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek  in  Christ 
Jesus” — “  that  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  (be  his  descent  what  it  will) 
is  flesh.”  It  is  then,  as  our  author 
justly  argues,  a  matter  of  no  sur¬ 
prise  if  a  circumstance  should  not 
be  celebrated,  or  even  recorded, 
which  was  of  perpetual  occurrence. 
‘‘Our  Lord,”  says  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
“  took  into  his  hands  baptism  such 
as  he  found  it;  adding  only  this, 
that  he  exalted  it  to  a  nobler  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  a  larger  use.” 

The  “  second  conversation”  in 
this  little  volume  respects  the  pri¬ 
vileges  granted  to  children  in  the 
Jewish  Church.  Under  that  dis¬ 
pensation  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  were  admitted  to  church 
membership  by  the  rite  of  circum¬ 
cision.  Who  then  can  believe  that 
the  more  mild  and  merciful  system 
of  the  gospel  is  designed  to  exclude 
infants  froiii  church  membership, 
who  were  freely  admitted  to  it  under 
the  severer  dispensation  of  Moses. 

To  this  reasoning,  indeed,  an 
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objection  is  sometimes  made— that 
circumcision  was  a  mere  external 
ordinance;  and  that  baptism  is  one 
of  a  far  more  spiritual  nature,  and 
one  which  entitles  the  Christian  to 
greater  privileges  than  the  former. 
To  this  statement  the  author  makes 
the  following  reply. 

«  The  proper  answer  is,  that  the 
assumption  is  not  true.  I  know  they 
have  attempted  to  show  that  cir¬ 
cumcision  is  scarcely  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  religious  rite,  but  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  sign  of  carnal  descent;  a 
mark  of  national  distinction,  and  a 
token  of  interest  in  the  temporal 
blessings  promised  to  Abraham.  But 
this  is  a  very  erroneous  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  fact.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  an  institution  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  nature,  and  laid  the  person 
conforming  to  it,  under  similar  ob¬ 
ligations  with  him  who  is  baptized. 
What  say  the  scriptures  on  this 
subject?  Was  it  not  ‘  a  token  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  Abra¬ 
ham,  to  be  a  God  unto  him  and  to 
his  seed?*  Was  it  not  ‘  a  sign  of  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart  and  spirit?* 
Was  it  not  ‘  a  seal  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  faith?’  Were  not  peculiar 
spiritual  privileges  associated  with 
it?  Were  not  the  oracles  of  God 
committed  to  those  who  were  cir¬ 
cumcised;  ‘and  was  not  JesusChrist 
a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for 
the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the 

Promises  made  unto  the  fathers?’ 
^ay,  did  it  not  lay  all  that  were 
circumcised  under  peculiar  obliga¬ 
tions?— obligations  of  a  nature,  as 
much  beyond  the  power  of  infants 
to  fulfil,  as  those  oi  repentance  and 
faith,  which  baptism  requires?  ‘  Eve¬ 
ry  one  who  was  circumcised  was  a 
debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.’ — ‘  Cir¬ 
cumcision  profited,  if  a  person  kept 
the  law;  but  if  he  were  a  breaker 
of  the  law,  his  circumcision  was 
made  uncircumcision.’  Hence  it 
appears,  that  all  who  were  circum¬ 
cised  became  debtors,  and  were  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  law;  just  as  all 
V OL.  II. 


who  are  baptized  are  commanded 
to  repent  and  believe;  so  that,  in  all 
respects,  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  the  two  ordinances  run  parallel 
with  each  other;  and  the  very  same 
argument  that  attempts  to  show, 
that  children  should  be  excluded 
from  baptism,  on  the  ground  of  in* 
capacity  to  perform  its  obligations, 
or  a  defect  in  qualification  to  enjoy 
its  privileges,  would  also  prove  that 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  cir¬ 
cumcised;  and  thus  would  directly 
charge  God  with  having  established 
an  ordinance  for  the  admission  of 
infants  into  his  church,  which  con¬ 
fers  an  impossible  obligation:  an 
imputation  which  must  be  rejected 
with  abhorrence.  It  is  then,  I  think, 
suflSciently  evident,  that  there  is  no 
such  difference  between  circumci¬ 
sion  and  baptism,  as  to  make  the 
former  a  proper  medium  for  intro¬ 
ducing  infants  into  the  church,  and 
the  latter  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
that  privilege.  If,  therefore,  chil¬ 
dren  once  were  received  into  the 
church,  it  remains  for  those  who 
would  now  exclude  them,  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  authority  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition.”  pp.  47 — 49. 

The  whole  argument  which  fol¬ 
lows  this,  and  which  is  designed  to 
establish  the  truth  that  “  the  church 
which  existed  among  the  Jews,  was 
to  be  perpetuated  under  the  gospel 
dispensation,”  is  al^  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  conducted.  The  gospel  was 
surely  never  meant  to  rob  any  crea¬ 
ture  of  God  of  a  siqgle  privilege, 
enjoyed  under  any  previous  dispen¬ 
sation.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
designed  to  multiply  those  privi¬ 
leges,  and  throw  open  new  avenues 
of  hope  and  joy  to  a  burdened  and 
afflicted  world.  It  seems  to  us  no¬ 
thing  short  of  a  libel  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  impute  to  it  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  abridging  the  privileges  in 
question,  and  banishing  the  lambs 
of  the  flock  from  the  bosom  of  the 
great  Shepherd. 

The  author  sets  out,  in  the  third 
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Conversation,  by  acknowledging 
that  the  prima  facie  arguments 
against  infant  baptism  appear  high¬ 
ly  plausible. 

“  When  a  person  is  asked;  What! 
was  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  bap¬ 
tized,  after  he  was  grown  up?  W  ere 
not  the  disciples  of  John  also  adults, 
when  baptized?  Had  not  the  three 
thousand,  who  were  converted  at 
St.  Peter’s  first  sermon,  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity?  Were  not  the 
eunuch,  the  jailor,  Lydia,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  all  baptized  on  the  profession 
of  their  faith?  And  where  is  your  ' 
instance  of  a  single  infant  baptized? 
or,  where  will  you  find  one  word, 
which  can  justify  such  a  practice? 
When  these,  and  similar  questions 
are  put  to  a  person,  who  has  never 
seriously  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject,  he  is  struck  with  their  ap¬ 
parent  conclusiveness,  and  imme¬ 
diately  suspects  that  he  has  no  solid 
ground  to  stand  upon.”  pp.  74,  75. 

Mr.  Jerram,  in  the  next  place, 
examines  the  authority  in  favour  of 
infant  baptism,  to  be  derived  from 
the  expression  of  our  Lord,  “  suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  And,  though 
he  abandons  these  words  as  direct¬ 
ly  proving  the  point,  he  considers 
them  as  lending  a  powerful  cor¬ 
roborative  evidence  to  this  practice. 

“  Is  not  the  rebuke  of  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  sentiment,  that  infants 
are  improper^  subjects  for  consti¬ 
tuting  a  part  of  the  Christian  church? 
Does  not  the  Saviour  declare,  that 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself  is  consti¬ 
tuted  of  characters  of  such  guile¬ 
less  and  childlike  simplicity?  Does 
not  the  very  act  of  taking  them  in 
his  arms,  (which  he  would  not  have 
done,  had  they  passed  the  age  of 
infancy,),  putting  his  hands  upon 
them  and  blessing  them,  indicate 
that  they  are  objects  of  his  tender- 
est  affection^  capable  of  his  spiritual 


blessings,  and  that  he  intended  they 
should  always  be  considered  as  con¬ 
stituting  an  important  part  of  his 
flock  and  his  church?”  p.  78. 

Mr.  Jerram  next  insists,  with 
considerable  effect,  on  the  fact  that 
the  Epistles  contain  no  address, 
nor  even  a  reference,  to  candidates 
for  baptism;  a  class  of  persons,  who, 
if  they  had  existed,  must  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  regard  and  attention  of  the 
Apostles,  as  they  do  in  the  present 
day  in  Baptist  congregations.  His 
silence,  therefore,  on  this  point,  is 
a  proof  of  their  non-existence,  and, 
so  far,  a  proof  of  the  practice  of 
infant  baptism. 

Another  argument  is  founded 
upon  the  address  of  the  Apostle  to 
young  persons,  as  “  in  the  Lord;” 
an  expression  which  our  author 
justly  considers  as  unlikely  to  be 
applied  to  any  but  baptized  per¬ 
sons. 

After  some  similar  observations 
founded  upon  detached  passages  of 
scripture,  Mr.  Jerram  proceeds  to 
inquire  into  the  “  general  practice 
of  the  church,  as  to  this  point,  from 
the  time  of  the  Apostles.”  And 
since  to  those  who  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  large  and  decisive  work 
of  W all,  which  is  chiefly  employed 
in  tracing  out  the  stream  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  infant  baptism  through 
every  age  of  the  church,  a  summa¬ 
ry  01  the  proofs  deduced  from  this 
source  may  not  be  unacceptable,  we 
shall  extract  the  brief  statement 
which  he  gives. 

The  autnor  begins  by  contending 
that  all  allusions  to  adult  baptism 
in  the  ancient  historians,  prove  no¬ 
thing,  as  all  Psedobaptists,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  their  opponents,  insist 
upon  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism, 
where  the  rite  has  not  been  admin¬ 
istered  in  infancy — a  case  which 
must  have  been  oi  continual  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
church. 

He  next  asks,  “  Supposing  infant 
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baptism  to  have  been  an  innova- 
tion  of  the  second  or  third  century, 
could  it  be  imagined  to  have  been 
introduced  without  the  notice  and 
animadverson  of  the  great  body  of 
Christians?”  But  as  no  such  ani¬ 
madversion  upon  the  practice,  or 
notice  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  historians  of  the  church,  this 
silence  must  surely  be  admitted  as 
a  proof  that  the  practice  was  no 
innovation.  We  give  Mr.  Jerram’s 
abridged  account  of  the  testimony 
of  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  fathers. 

**Minister. — Justin  Martyr  wrote 
about  forty  years  after  the  Apos¬ 
tles;  and' he  informs  us,  that  there 
were  many  among  them  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  then  seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
made  disciples  of  Christ  when  they 
were  infants;  and  that  must  have 
been  by  baptism:  and  if  so,  they 
must  have  been  baptized  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles. 

“  Irenseus,  who  flourished  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  years  after 
Justin  Martyr,  and  between  sixty 
and  seventy  after  the  Apostles, 
makes  use  of  the  following  remark¬ 
able  and  decisive  expressions:  ‘  He 
(Jesus  Christ)  came  to  save  all  per¬ 
sons  by  himself;  all,  I  say,  who  are 
degenerated  by  him  unto  God;  in¬ 
fants,  and  liftle  ones,  and  children, 
and  young  men,  and  old  men.’ — 
This  passage  is  too  plain  to  need 
any  comment:  the  particular  speci¬ 
fication  of  every  stage  of  life,  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see,  that  whatever 
^naybe  intended  by  regeneration,  in¬ 
fants  are  capable  of  partaking  of 
it,  and,  therefore,  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism:  and  if  regene¬ 
ration  here  be  only  another  word 
for  baptism,  as,  indeed,  I  conceive 
it  really  is,  then  we  have  the  testi- 
oiony  of  one  of  the  fathers,  who 
lived  very  near  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  church  to  baptize  infants. 


^‘Origen,  who  lived  about  one 
hundred  years  after  the  Apostles, 
says,  *  Infants  are  baptized  for  the 
remission  of  sins;  and  if  it  be  asked, 
what  sins,  or  at  what  time  they 
sinned?  our  answer  is,  no  one  is 
free  from  pollution,  though  his  life 
should  be  but  of  the  length  of  one 
day  upon  the  earth.’  In  this  pas¬ 
sage,  we  have  a  plain  declaration, 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church  to  baptize  infants, 
and  the  very  reason  assigned,  on 
which  that  custom  was  founded, 
applies  to  every  child  born  into  the 
world, and  is  equally  extensive  with 
human  nature  itseli.”  pp.  104, 105. 

He  then  adds  the  well-known 
testimony  derived  from  the  decision 
of  the  council  of  Carthage. 

“  It  appears  that  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  times  of 
the  Apostles,  one  Fidus,  an  African 
bishop,  had  some  doubts  whether 
children  ought  to  be  baptized  be¬ 
fore  the  ei^th  day,  in  order  that 
the  Christian  ordinance  might  more 
correctly  correspond  with  that  of 
Abraham  about  circumcision.  Cy¬ 
prian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  therefore, 
held  a  convocation  of  bishops,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  this  ques¬ 
tion.  At  this  synod,  sixty-six  bish¬ 
ops  assembled,  and  they  came  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion,  that  children 
were  eligible  to  baptism  from  the 
first  day  of  their  birth.  Now  it 
should  be  noticed,  on  this  decisive 
historical  fact,  that  there  was  no 
controversy  at  all,  whether  infants 
should  be  baptized;  this  was  agreed 
on  all  hands;  it  was,  simply,  whether 
the  rite  should  be  performed  earlier 
than  the  eighth  day;  and  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  determined  against  the  ob¬ 
jector.  If,  therefore,  the  baptizing 
of  infants  had  been  an  error,  it  must 
have  been  of  long  standing— so  long, 
that  it  had  found  its  way  into  the 
districts  of  at  least  sixty-six  bish¬ 
ops,  ami  was  now  established  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  controversy.’’ 
pp.  106,  107. 
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The  only  counter-testimony  from  tern,  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
among  the  fathers,  noticed  by  Mr.  ing  recourse  to  any  other — he  says 
Jerram,  is  that  of  I'ertullian;  and  not,  however,  one  word  about  this; 
of  this  he  gives  the  following  ac-  but  contends  that  infants  could 
count: —  have  no  sins  to  wash  away,  that 

This  father  entertained  some  sins  after  baptism  were  peculiarly 
very  strange  ideas  on  various  sub-  dangerous,  and  that  it  should  be 
jects  of  divinity;  he  asserted,  that  performed  at  a  period  when  further 
a  famous  heretic,  of  the  name  of  sinning  became  almost  impossibler 
Montanus,  was  the  Comforter,  or  Now,  by  leaving  out  the  very  ar- 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  our  Lord  gument  by  which  alone  the  least 
had  promised  to  send;  and  he  held  plausibility  could  be  given  to  his 
many  singular  notions  on  other  sub-  sentiments,  he  has  tacitly  acknow- 
jects, , particularly  on  baptism,  ad-  ledged  that  no  such  argument 
vising,  contrary  to  the  universal  could  be  adduced,  and  therefore 
custom,  not  only  to  delay  the  bap-  his  testimony  is  most  decisive  in 
tizing  of  infants,  but  also  to  defer  support  of  the  practice  which  I 
the  ordinance  in  all  cases,  till  they  have  been  so  long  advocating.’’ 
arrive  at  that  period  of  life,  when  pp.  108-^110. 
it  might  be  supposed  there  would  It  ought  to  be  added  to  this 
be  few  or  no  temptations  to  sin,  and  statement,  that  the  reasonings  and 
when  the  strength  of  corruption  assertions  of  Tertu Ilian  are  often 
would  be  so  reduced  by  age,  that  it  grossly  inaccurate  and  contradic- 
might  be  fairly  presumed  the  indi-  tory;  and  that  there  can  scarcely  be 
vidual  was  placed  beyond  the  reach  a  more  decisive  symptom  of  weak- 
of  danger;  and  this  sentiment  was  ness  in  any  cause  than  the  employ- 
adopted  by  various  of  his  follow-  ment  of  such  an  advocate.  We  re¬ 
els,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  commend  any  of  pur  readers  who 
church  was  again  revived.  But  you  may  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the 
perceive  that  this  was  one  of  the  subject,  to  consider  the  list  of  in- 
first  efforts  that  was  made  to  set  accuracies,  upon  this  very  point 
aside  infant  baptism,  and  to  change  of  baptism,  and  upon  original  sin, 
what  was  admitted  to  be  the  con-  produced  by  Wall,  in  his  elaborate 
stant  practice  of  the  church;  for  if  work  upon  baptism, 
it  had  not  been  the  custom  to  bap-  Such  is  the  substance  of  Mr. 
tize  infants,  why  did  Tertullian,  Jerram’s  little  treatise  upon  this 
about  the  hundredth  year  after  the  disputed  subject.  He  afterwards 
Apostles,  attempt  to  dissuade  them  touches  upon  some  subordinate 
from  the  practice?  His  objection,  points,  and  especially  upon  the 
therefore,  incontrovertibly  estab-  mode  of  administering  baptism  by 
Kshes  that  practice;  for  there  would  sprinkling.  Into  this  inquiry  we 
have  been  no  room  for  the  one  with-  are,  at  present,  unable  to  follow 
out  the  other.  Then,  again,  ob-  him.  But  we  think  that  every 
serve  the  principle  on  which  he  candid  reader  of  this  work  is  likely 
grounds  his  objection.  It  was  not,  to  rise  from  it  convinced  that  the 
that  infant  baptism  was  an  innova-  rite  may  be  lawfully  administered 
lion,  perfectly  unknown  in  the  first  after  this  mode;  especially  where, 
and  purest  age  of  the  church,  which  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  thy 
he  most  assuredly  would  have  minister  is  enjoined  to  perform  it 
shown,  if  it  had  been  an  innova-  by  immersion,  if  the  parents  or 
tion;  and  this  argument  would  have  sponsors  desire  it.  Nor  is  it  our  m- 
^en  so  direct  and  decisive  as  to  tention  to  accompany  him  through 
have  overthrown  the  contrary  sys-  the  argument  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
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Lume  on  the  sulwct  of  certain  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  Church  of  England; 
though  W6  are  disposed  to  con¬ 
sider  this  part  of  the  work  as  the 
most  original  of  the  whole.  Who¬ 
ever  has  any  difficulties  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  connexion  of  church  and 
state — on  the  specific  enumeration 
of  the  articles  of  faith— on  pre¬ 
scribed  formularies  of  worship — 
and  on  the  internal  government  of 
the  church,  will  be  likely,  we  think, 
to  find  a  resolution  of  them  in  these 
few  pages.  We  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  if  they  should  seduce  him 
from  the  more  copious  reasonings 
of  Hooker.  But  this  is  not  the  age 
of  great  books.  And,  with  many  per¬ 
sons,  we  shall  be  glad  to  compound 
for  the  perusal  of  larger  volumes  by 
the  serious  study  even  of  this  little 
one.  In  thes^  aays  of  restless  in¬ 
novation,  we  are  increasingly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  importance  of  sufter- 
ing  men  to  trust  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  religion  to  mere  report,  or 
custom,  or  inheritance.  The  veri¬ 
ties  of  religion,  and  even  the  rea¬ 
sonings  which  respect  its  mode  of 
administration,  must  not  be  thus 
negligently  treated.  He  who  in¬ 
spects  the  theological  horizon  will 
find  that  many  of  the  falling  stars, 
which  are  strewed  so  thickly  around 
him,  are  not  regular  luminaries — 
that  they  have  reached  their  station 
in  the  church  by  some  anomalous 
law  of  motion,  and  that  they  fall 
from  their  high  sphere  because 
they  were  never  fitted  to  occupy  it. 
Here  we  have  in  part  to  complain  of 
our  universities  tliemselves.  When 
will  the  necessity  be  felt  of  giving, 
to  those  designed  for  the  ministry, 
a  more  specific  education?  When 
will  it  be  acknowledged  that  the 
dialectics  of  Aristotle,  and  the  ana¬ 
lytics  of  Waring  are  not  the  grand 
essentials  in  clerical  education?  For 
the  church  i^elf,  however,  we  at 
present  entertain  no  fear.  It  is  our 
firm  persuasion  that  the  body  of 
,pious  men  is  daily  increasing  both 


among  its  lay  and  clerical  membersi 
And,  if  so,  these,  next  to  its  great 
Head,  are  the  elements  of 'its  ex¬ 
tension  and  its  perpetuity. 

A  church  never  long  survives  the 
piety  of  its  clergy.  Mr.  Burke,  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
French  Revolution,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  that  national  convulsion 
swallowed  up  a  large  number  of 
clergy  distinguished  for  their  piety. 

If  this  statement  were  accurate,  it 
would  not  disprove  our  assertion, 
because  a  political  revolution  may,  ' 
by  a  sort  of  side -blow,  crush  and 
extinguish  a  church  of  the  highest 
sanctity.  But  we  question  the  fact. 
With  the  Portroyalists  had  expired 
much  of  the  real  piety  of  the  French 
Church;  and  its  downfall  would 
have  been  but  a  natural  result  of 
this  decay  of  religion,  even  had  no 
peculiar  and  overwhelming  storm 
arisen  to  hasten  the  catastrophe.  In 
like  manner,  the  ^and  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  defection  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe  from  its  pale,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  depravation  of  the  priest¬ 
hood.  We  trust,  then,  it  is  not 
mere  enthusiasm  to  hope  that  the 
revival  of  religion  among  the  clergy 
of  our  land  will  be  followed  by  a 
deepening  and  strengthening  of  the 
foundations  of  our  establishment. 
Nor  are  we  altogether  hopeless  that 
the  more  literate  and  spiritual  of 
the  dissenting  body  will  learn  gra¬ 
dually  to  sacrifice  their  objections 
on  subordinate  points,  in  proportion 
as  scriptural  principles  and  ardent 
piety  are  seen  to  prevail  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Perhaps  they 
will  find  that  the  comparative  re¬ 
pose  of  an  establishment,  if  dan¬ 
gerous,  on  the  one  hand,  to  zeal 
and  activity,  is  yet  conducive,  on 
tlie  other,  to  the  growth  of  the  more 
quiet  and  not  less  valuable  graces 
of  our  holy  religion.  They  will 
certainly  wish  to  retire  from  a  land 
of  contention  to  a  land  of  peace; 
[.and  will  be  satisfied  to  worship 
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God  at  the  altar  where  so  many  of 
their  fathers  have  sought  and  found 

Jeace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

luch  as  we  esteem .  every  well- 
meant  and  useful  defence  of  reli¬ 
gion  which  issues  from  the  press, 
we  are  confident  that,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  happy  end, 
the  life  of  a  diligent  and  affection¬ 
ate  pastor  of  a  parish  will  often  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  volumes  of  con¬ 
troversy,  even  though  conducted  in 
the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of  this 
excellent  little  volume. 

The  eloquence  of  a  holy  life  is 
never  wasted.  It  arrests  the  senses, 
and  convinces  the  heart.  And  when 
all  those  among  us  who  have  been 
brought  in  infancy  to  baptism  shall 
show  that  to  them  it  has  not  been 
a  mere  empty  ceremony;  that  the 
sprinkling  of  the  purifying  element 
was  truly  emblematic  of  that  better 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  which  cleanses  the  soul 
from  its  defilements;  and  that  they 
bear  the  impress  of  the  Cross  not 
merely  on  their  foreheads,  but  on 
their  hearts; — at  that  happy  day, 
should  it  ever  arrive,  we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  every  pious  Bap¬ 
tist  relinquish  his  objections,  and 
anxiously  flesiring  for  his  child  the 
sacraments,  of  which  he  discovers 
the  benefit  in  the  principles  and 
life  of  the  Churchman.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  can  only  pray  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies  for  that  happy 
period  when  differences  of  this  kina 
shall  no  longer  divide  the  Christian 
Church;  when  there  shall  be  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all.” 

Extracts  from  an  address  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  St,  Matthew^s  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  town  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Virginia,  May  9,  1821,6?/ 
the  Rev,  Dr,  Joseph  Doddridge, 

My  Episcopal  brethren, 

1  HERE  have  been  many  events, 
apparently  of  small  importance  in 
themselves,  and  so  regarded  at  the 


time  of  their  happening;  but  which* 
to  the  eye  of  science  and  observa¬ 
tion,  have  presented  the  prospect 
of  a  long  train  of  future  consequen¬ 
ces  for  good;  or  evil,  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Of  this  description  your  orator 
considers  the  occurrence  of  laying 
the  corner  stone  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  place  to  . 
day.  To  those  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  it  opens  a  future  prospect 
of  the  most  interesting  and  gratify¬ 
ing  complexion:  to  our  Christian 
brethren  of  other  denominations  it 
gives  no  reasonable  ground  of  re¬ 
gret  or  offence. 

Although  the  church  from  which 
we  have  descended,  and  whose’ 
apostolic  succession  we  inherit,  was 
the  first  and  most  illustrious  in  the 
reformation,  and  still  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  protestant  Christen¬ 
dom,  in  the  old  world;  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  conspired  to  hin¬ 
der  the  prosperity  and  extension  of 
our  Zion  in  America. 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  and  no 
doubt  with  too  much  truth,  that 
the  Episcopal  ministry  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  colonies  in  which  the  English 
hierarchy  was  established  by  law, 
before  the  revolution,  was  in  many 
instances  not  of  the  most  exempla¬ 
ry  kind.  This  hierarchy  partook 
of  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  colo¬ 
nial  government,  whose  officers  too 
far  removed  from  the  parent  au¬ 
thority,  are,  on  that  account,  the 
more  likely  to  abuse  their  trusts, 
and  commit  malefeasance  in  office 
with  impunity. 

The  ministry  of  the  established 
church  far  distant  from  the  dioce¬ 
san  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  could  not  be  so  much  un¬ 
der  the  observation  and  control 
of  those  w’hose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  flock,  as  is  requisite  for  the 
good  government  of  any  Christian 
community.  Hence  the  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  priesthood  passed 
unheeded,  owing  to  the  insuperable 
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difficulty  of  bringing  the  offenders 
to  trial. 

The  great  weight  of  the  dissent¬ 
ing  influence,  in  England  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  totally  precluded  all  possibili¬ 
ty  of  obtaining  an  episcopate  in 
any  of  the  colonies  of  the  latter: 
nor  were  the  Episcopalians  them¬ 
selves  wanting  in  an  aversion  to 
the  project  of  an  American  episco- 

S,  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
t  draw  after  it  all  the  excep¬ 
tionable  features  of  the  English  ec¬ 
clesiastical  government,  in  contra¬ 
riety  to  the  original  compact,  for 
the  security  of  religious  freedom,  a  i 
sacred  regard  for  \^)ich  was  as  pre¬ 
valent  amongst  the  Episcopalians 
as  amongst  any  description  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Two  attempts  at 
obtaining  an  episcopacy  were  made 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods;  but  the  project  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  clergy  generally,  and 
by  the  burgesses  unanimously, on  the 
ground  which  has  been  mentioned. 

Thus  it  happened,  that  owing  to 
political  jealousies,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  the  American  church 
was  prevented  from  completing  her 
ecclesiastical  policy  by  having  an 
episcopacy  among  themselves.  The 
serious  inconveniences  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things  must  be 
apparent  to  all  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Episcopal  form 
of  government. 

The  revolution,  which  separated 
us  forever  from  the  parent  country, 
left  our  church  almost  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  a  ministry,  owing  to  the 
obligations  of  allegiance  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  England,  imposed  on 
the  clergy  by  their  ordination  oaths. 
Her  temples  were  deserted;  her  al¬ 
tars  forsaken;  her  grave -yards  were 
no  longer  inclosures,  but  open  com¬ 
mons  for  the  tread  and  pasturage 
of  beasts.  To  the  loitg  continuance 
of  this  desolate  state  of  our  church¬ 
es,  the  widely  spread  unbelief  of 
the  French  philosophy  contributed 
not  a  little^ 


Although  the  Episcopalians  were 
among  the  foremost  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  contest  for  independence, 
and  from  a  due  regard  to  the  civil 
and  religious  rights  of  man,  made 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  legal 
establishment  of  their  church,  and 
never  once  thought  of  attempting  to 
regain  if?  yet  for  a  long  time  after 
the  establishment  of  our  indepen¬ 
dence  a  strong  prejudice  existed 
against  the  Episcopal  church.  Her 
creeds,  her  liturgy,  her  fasts  and 
festivals  were  forgotten  to  be  Chris¬ 
tian,  because  they  were  English. 
Thus  our  Zion  remained  desolate 
and  in  ruins  until  within  a  few  years 
past. 

Of  her  desolate  situation,  and  of 
the  strong  prejudice  against  her 
English  character,  every  advantage 
has  been  taken  by  all  sects  of  our 
people  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  our  country.  No  description  of 
invective  abuse;  no  kind  of  misre¬ 
presentation  of  her  doctrines  and 
services  has  been  spared;  for  the 

nose  of  weaning  her  people  from 
ast  remains  of  their  attachment 
to  the  religious  profession  of  their 
forefathers.  Every  effort  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  zeal  for  making  proselytes 
has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  last  vestige  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  from  our  country.  The  effect 
has  been  great  indeed;  but  certain¬ 
ly  less  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  time  spent,  and 
the  great  number  of  hands  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  work  of  destroying  tne 
Episcopal. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  rise  ana  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  Zion  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic  border 
of  our  country.  Her  sacred  edifi¬ 
ces  newly  built  or  repaired,  and 
recovered  from  ruin,  are  now  occu¬ 
pied  on  our  sabbaths,  festivals  and 
feasts,  by  the  faithful  pastor  and 
his  attentive  and  pious  audience. 
The  harps  of  our  people  so  long  si¬ 
lent,  and  unstrung,  hanging  on  the- 
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willows  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
are  now  vocal  with  the  melody  of 
the  praises  of  the  living  God.  In 
the  western  country  a  small,  but 
promising  beginning  has  been  made, 
in  gathering  in  our  long  desolated 
flock:  and  this  beginning  we  fondly 
hope  will  be  attended  with  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing,  and  ultimately  be 
productive  or  lasting  and  extensive 
benefits  in  our  extensive  regions. 

Looking  beyond  the  little  that 
has  been  done  in  this  way  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  the  aspect  of  our 
church  in  the  states  and  territories 
west  of  the  mountains  is  as  dreary 
as  ever.  The  descendants  of  our 
Episcopalian  forefathers,  to  the 
number  of  half  a  million  at  least, 
taking  the  western  country  in  its 
whole  extent,  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  a  ministry,  and  without 
academies,  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  Oh!  God  of  our  forefathers 
hasten  on  the  happy  period  of  the 
deliverance  of  thy  people  from  this 
wretched  state  of  ilestitution. 

Whether  the  long  continuance 
of  this  state  of  things,  as  to  so  great 
a  number  of  our  people,  with  a  mi¬ 
nistry  no  further  off  than  the  At¬ 
lantic  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
an  episcopacy  so  early  as  the  year 
1787,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties,  or  to  an  unac¬ 
countable  remissness  on  the  part 
of  the  fathers  of  our  church,  the  fu¬ 
ture  historian  wiil  decide. 

Standing  as  your  orator  does,  on 
the  corner  stone  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  doctrines, 
examples  and  services  breath  the 
spirit  of  religious  toleration,  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  people;  he 
unites  his  warning  voice  with  that 
of  his  offended  country,  and  pro¬ 
claims  that  every  attempt  at  eccle¬ 
siastical  domination  shall  be  met 
with  eflectual  resistance  at  its  very 
threshold.  Tnat  hand  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  violate  the  sacred  charter 
of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,! 


shall  not  make  the  attempt  witk 
impunity. 

My  Episcopalian  brethren. 

Could  the  voice  of  your  preacher 
be  heard  by  you  all,  he  would  say, 
that  in  undertaking  to  rebuild  our 
fallen  Zion  you  have  undertaken 
an  Herculean  task — The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers 
are  few.  Why  should  we  send  our 
missionaries  to  the  inhospitable 
climes  of  Asia,  or  Africa,  while  so 
many  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  Zion  are  perishing  for 
lack  of  knowledge  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try?  You  have  before  you  the 
mournful  prospect  of  the  desolations 
of  Israel  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  his  vision  of 
the  valley  full  of  dry  bones,  to  be 
covered  with  flesh  and  the  skin 
above. 

Oh!  God  of  our  forefathers!  breath 
thy  holy  spirit  upon  these  dry  bones, 
and  say  unto  them,  Livell 

The  Methodists  in  England  are 
now  raising  subscriptions  to  convert 
the  Gipsies  to  Christianity.  In  a  late 
report  they  say,  “We  have  been 
running  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
convert  the  heathen,  while  this  body, 
which  has  subsisted  among  us  for 
400  years,  and  now  amounts  to 
18,000  souls,  has  escaped  our  no¬ 
tice.’’  — 

Died,  in  Kensington,  on  the  18th 
of  June  last.  Miss  Mary  Yard,  after 
along  and  painful  illness,  which  she 
bore  w  ith  much  patience  and  resig¬ 
nation.  We  design  to  publish  some 
account  of  her  religious  experience, 
in  our  next  number. 

To  Richard  Hooker.^^ 

The  publication  of  your  Es^y, 
upon  the  subject  of  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline,  has  been  omitted,  un¬ 
der  tne  persuasion  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  agitate  those  questions 
about  which  the  best  friends  of  the 
Church  are  divided  in  sentiment. 


